

















































































































Colum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Hitevature. 


IN FIFTH AVENUE. 


(For the “ Albion.” 


eae is neither young nor old, 
° : 


his hair is turning grey ; 
M salites is neither hot nor cold— 
Yet I mope the livelong day: 


My house is neither spacious nor small, 


Tis built in the usual way, 


Nicely furnished from attic to hall— 


Yet I mope the livelong day. 


Abroad I may either walk or ride, 


As it suits my humour’s Play; 
We breakfast at nine, and di 


And I mope the livelong day. 


We've children twain, a bo 


My every wish th 
Tom’s a ro’ 


tenes ry 


obey 


Yet I mope the livelong day. 


The bees that live all winter on honey 


To flowers return 


All seasons are like, with plenty of money— 


in May; 


Yet I mope the livelong day. 


My husband's the bee that culls the sweets ; 


me at five— 


y and a girl; 
Mand is a pearl— 


sunshine he makes the hay, 


And drudges in rain through muddy streets— 


Yet I mope the livelong day. 


When dinner is done, he, like a drone, 


On the sofa dozes away; 


And over the paper, I mo; 


At night, as I moped all day. 


Men called me charming 
Was fond of and d 
"Tis a tale that told, and +4 


and I, when young, 
that’s sung, 


For I mope the livelong day. 


There was one—no matter what his name— 


alone 


Who ocnant his homage to pay, 


And, tender 
When I mope: 


He came just after the Postman’s bell— 
d was gone away— 
And when he swore that he loved me well, 


My hus 


y a 


I moped rather less that day. 


An Indian 


Compelled for ever to stay, 


Like me, if alive, would yawn and pine, 


, hear me came, 
at home one day. 


, in a jewelled shrine 


When alone the livelong day. 


That friend of my soul, whose sympathy 


I took fora sunbeam stray, 


On his bended knee made love to me, 
When I moped at home next day. 


From worship to earthy love's a stride, 


A stage without a relay; 


The abrupt transition touched my pride, 


And I moped no more that day. 


He caught my hand, and I felt a spark; 
His eye shot a wick J 

Which I sometimes think of in the dark, 
When I’ve moped the livelong day. 


I forgave him, but he wanted more; 
vows to betray, 
And ordering him to be shown the door, 


I scorned m 


ray, 


I moped no more that day. 


And I sometimes wish this stupid life 
_ Might finish without dela 
I'm a virtuous, uncomplain 
But I mope the livelong day. 


And when to our marble church we go, 


I wonder wh ; 
For I have e 3 ie lew 
Yet I mope the long day. 
——_ > 


OUR FIRST CURATE. 


On the middle of a wild uncultivated moor in the north of| walls? 
megnd village, which shall be nameless; al- 
the mention of its veritable name would give small |“ Those dreadfu 


is situated a small 


Motion there are indeed but 
Wi Temain a terra incognita, but this 





is wife— 


S. W. 


when these had melted and gone, came only the purple heather 
wee eng beneath the summer sunshine far as the eye 
cou! : 


Here, in the parsonage, my two sisters and myself were born. 
We lost our mother early, too early to be sensible of our loss; 
and our father never brought any one to supply her place to us, 
either ‘in the shape of step-mother or governess. We learntour 
alphabet and earliest lessons at his knee, and as we grew older 
he it still was who taught us all weever knew. Thus we grew 
up not exactly ignorant, but unaccomplished, and shy to a de- 
gree Of this shyness each had her own characteristic mani- | 
estation. Sarah, the eldest of us, was affected by a nervous | 
cough and contraction ofthe eyebrows at the sight of a stran- 

; the same phenomenon induced a tremor through my whole 
e nearly resembling St. Vitus’s dance than anything else ; 
while Rose,our youngest sister, blushed a deeper red than the red- 
est of her namesakes in the garden. In spite, however, of all 
our shyness, although the scent of a tailed coat, or the sight ofa 
hat other than our father’s in the hall, sent us off with the speed 
of lightning, like frightened mice to our hiding-places—the most 
inscrutable nooks and crannies in al! the house ; of course, in spite 
of this, we had our own private romances; we each of us were 
to have a lover some day ; some bright being—wearing hat and 
coat, I suppose, but himself hardly made of mortal clay—was 
to fall down straight from the clouds, or perhaps to “ slither 
down a rainbow” at our feet; this being bright—or rather 
these beings, for there were to be three of them—were to de- 
clare their love, a ion pure, ethereal, rapturous, such as earth 
before had never known, which should be reciprocated electric- 
like on the instant, and then shyness should be no more, re- 
serve should be swallowed up in confidence, and there should 
be but one heart, one mind, one soul between us. 
Such was our first dream of love, a dream altogether dream- 
like and unsubstantial ; by and by, however, we began to in- 
dulge in some little curiosity as to what our lovers should per- 
sonally be like; and when we chanced to hear that in thetown 
nearest to us there lived an old woman who showed to people 
through a glass the forms of the future rulers of their destiny, 
we determined to pay her a secret visit. Papa must not know 
io foe about it, nor a pany the world except Mary, the 
old servant, who had told us the story—she would go with us. 
It was a | 
B—, and the sun was scorchin 
unsheltered moor that summer afternoon ; but our feet did not 
tire nor our spirits . We reached the old woman at last; 
very old she looked—nearly a hundred to our eyes—and her 
antique dress and hollow sepulchal tones exactly embodied our 
imaginatioms of the Sibyl. The magic mirror, an ordinar 
prism to all appearance, was produced, and Sarah invited to loo! 
steadily into it. Wonderful to relate, she declared she beheld 
“a gentleman whom she had never seen before, very tall, very 
long in the back, small enough in the waist to hint a —— 





hot as we crossed the wild 









of stays, having the tiniest darlings of feet and of hands, jet 
peg and whiskers, and a profile exactly in concordance 


this delightful wane I now took the crystal from Sarah's 
hand, but alas! look as long and'earnestly as I would, it reflec- 
ted nothing for my eyes but the colours of the rainbow, a phe- 
nomenon belonging, as I thought, rather to the science ot 
optics than to that of magic. Vainly I asked the Sibyl whether 
she ded an early death for me,—fate yet more cruelly un- 
kind—life as an old maid, from this vacuity of vision: she did 


me. Thus was my fate left undecided, and Rose essayed her 
turn. Her description resembled Sarah’s so exactly, that I set- 


Ia year and a half younger; and Rose just eighteen. 


know whether it was from choice or from the necessi 


never went out. 


with literary pursuits, 
was going to keep acurate. The parish was v 


pa want with a curate? 


will be acknowl 
I would fain, therefore, finish before I die. 
have resolved to devote myself entirely to my lite 


whole of the 


h-work off my han 
he is satisfi 


with a small stipend. His name is Pem! 


will lodge at Mrs. Shipton’s. 


This information 


weeks in talking over the great p 
loms to the statesman, nor of universal sci 


sisters’ behalf. 


“ Or rather the paper that is the walls,” 


1 blue roses wi! 


send 





. 


of a Greek statue. Encouraged by what I heard of| percepti 


but fy mec evel age’ a — big, a. with a as re —s 
Lord 's, e wisdom should interpret it failed e churchyard, e 
7 “{" ton himself this time, and after 


broke, | rate’s first sermon, expre ; 
and I expect him immediately after the Easter ordination. He | of the-village congregation, within the 


of lence to e obliged 
the philosopher, could be bigger with interest than was the ad-|the old proverb. Mr. Pembroke 
vent of this curate to us three country girls. Sarah and Rose| which would have rolled sonorously thro’ 
had each the hope of discovering her crystalline hero—or hero | aisles of some large and lo’ 
of the crystal I should, perhaps, rather say—and, though my | church the sound was all too 
interest was not so personal, it was none the less keen in my | Widow Barber why her little boy cried and behaved so bat 


Rose. 
the scarlet leaves. Of course | dismissed from his curacy for mental incapacity. 
itenment to most readers. In these days of steam and| we might. And I am sure we could spare one of the couches 
few corners of the world | from our own morning-room, and—” 
i “ You need not dispose of any more articles of our furniture him, as we never had company at the parsonage, It fell there- 
eee toe Set an ani eons ee cent fore to the curate’s lot 
but we could never them. Mrs. Shipton her rooms t 
fit for a prince, and would be mortally offended if we insinua- | they were a very suitable and striking pair. 


ted they were not fit fora a, © reckon nothing of what 
the curate himself and papa would say and think when they 
discovered, which, ofcourse, they would do. that we had carried 
out your plan.” 7 

y ents were not to be gainsaywd, so Mrs. Shipton’s 
wond blue roses suffered no eclipse, and her hard-seated 
horsehair chairs admitted no dangerous rival in their midst in 
the shape of our more luxurious sofa. 

Easter Sunday came at last, and the Thursday after came Mr. 
Pembroke. The next day he called at the parsonage, and, after 
being for some time closeted with papa, was conducted Oy the 
latter to the Ceyiag ccm, to be introduced to his daughters 
three. We heard, with beating hearts, theirfootsteps approach- 
ing. The door opened. 

“ My daughters—Mr. Pembroke,” said papa. 

Sarah’s cough was as she rose from her seat, and 
my legs trembled so that my curtsey—self-taught, by the way, 
for we had never had the benefit of a dancing-master—was 

uite a failure. I glanced at Rose: her cheeks were scarlet. 

nd what was the colour of Mr. Pembroke’s hair? It might 
have been green as Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse’s when he had made 
| use of the infallible dye, for anything I knew to the contrary, 
| for full five minutes after my introduction. 

The new curate began by offering a few remarks on the 
weather and his first impressions of the country, in a voice ra- 
ther too loud for a dra’ -room, but not unmusical. These 
were answered by Sarah in monosyllables, strangled in the birth 
by coughs. At length I took courage to look up. What co- 
lour was it? Black—black as the raven’s wing.’ This must 
then be he whom fate had predestined for my sister Sarah. 
Behold, the sympathetic chord was already touched in his bo- 


som—he was ing anxiously about her cough. 
“T am distressed to ag ha cough so,” he said; “have you 
suffered in this way long, Miss Seaton ?” 


Sarah's reply was completely choked. 

“Yes, my daughter is subject to a cough,” said papa; “ but 
I have seldom heard it so bad as this morning.” 

“T believe cod-liver oil is the best remedy,” resumed the cu- 
rate: “ wonderful cures of long-standing disease are well au- 
thenticated to have been wrought by it. 


Long stan disease and cod-liver oil! Poor Sarah, this 


way, more than six miles off, that little town of | was a pleasant prelude to love-making! Papa resented it for 


ia 


er. 
“My daughter’s lungs are quite sound, I am happy to say,” 
he veld ,in a tone which forbade anything further <. 
| said on the subject; Mr. Pembroke, after bestowing one 
more pit , began to talk of something else. 
He asked us if there many pretty walks in the neighbour- 
|hood. This time it was Rose who answered. She was an ar- 
tist ; knew the whole } and breadth of the moor; had 
witnessed the different ts of sunrise, sunset, and the sun at 
his meridian, on its broad rugged features ; and she spoke with 
enthusiasm in its praise. ‘ 
“Ah, you look strong,” said Mr. Pembroke, with a scarcely 
le emphasis on the pronoun, which, however, papa 
did not appear to notice, for he observed smiling: 
“ Ah! you judge by her colours, I see. Rose does not, how- 








e's always cep pedals. sage aah a , 
on of consumption again under the Osis 0 
the hectic flush, I thought.to myself, and I half oma to 


hear a second recommendation of the infallible cod-liver oil. 
But Mr. Pembroke was wiser: he might think these poor 
is were follo their deceased parent at a gal- 
both pe weed and ex 
an a few more now-forgotten obser- 
vations on matters irrelevant, rose to take his leave, papa ac- 


OES Sy Set destined brides of two brothers, —— wh ol sali 
twins—the ue. profile, Sete, well waist, . , Sarah, e ?” was my eager inquiry as soon as we 
elicate’ hands and feet, all presen ves a second | three sisters were alone. 

time, only Rose’s Adonis had ght . of dark,andno| “The very same,” she iy confidently. 
whiskers at all. : “ It struck me, however, that Mr: Pembroke’s hands and feet 

More than two passed away without bringing anyone | were decidedly iarge—and if you nee, they were to have 
to our village in the least degree like the toms of the mir- | been so very small,” I remarked, rather iciously. 
ror, and our village was our world, having never any ofus| “Perhaps his boots and gloves did not 4 suggested Rose. 
travelled further from it than that little town of B——I have} “ Well, I can’t answer for the boots, but he too! a glove oft 


mentioned before, in all our lives. Sarah was now twenty-one, | to shake hands before departing, and I particularly noticed the 
One| hand. Mine felt like a child’s 
day papa—but I must pause a moment first to describe 
what sort of man our father was. In person he was indisputa- | said my sister Sarah, hoping per 
bly handsome, and mentally as indisputably clever. I = deprecate any further 
of the 
case during those more than twenty years he had the living of | more odsrous comparisons. 
—— on the Moor, but he saw scarcely any society at home, and | Pembroke’s figure is tall and good, his hair black, his features 
His income was small, by the way, and did | of the Greek style of architecture, and that altogether he is a 
not justify his keeping acarriage. He occupied himself chiefly | very handsome man. Sarah, I congratulate you: that pity is 
had contributed, as we knew, articles | akin to love is well known, and there was, assuredly, ineffable 
to several of the reviews, and at the present time we imagined | pity in his eye eo he heard that little cough of yours.” 
him to be engaged on some greater work, though he had never ugh,” 
spoken of itto us. Now I can return to my “ one day.” One 
day, then, papa took us all by surprise by announcing that he | don’t know what 


the paw of a giant.” 

“ But then, Fanny, you know your hand is so very small,” 
fone, by this gentle flattery, to 

lery on my part. 

I retu ; “then I must make no 


“Thank you, Sarah,” 
And there is no mistake that Mr. 


“ That horrid ,” began Sarah. 
“Say rather most opportune cough,” I interrupted. “You 
you owe to it. I wonder ‘whether Mr. Pem- 


small—the | broke has a brother just like himself, only with light hair,” I 
emolument, as I have said before, also small—there was but | went on, thinking to turn my artillery now against Rose. 

one full service on Sunday, and very little occasional duty—a 
few babies were born and wanted baptising, it was true—but a | course the a brother will come here to yA with the dark, 
burial was rare, and a wedding almost unheard of—what could | and everyth' 0.” 


“Oh, of course he has,” she answered, laughing, “and of 
will happen just as it should 


“ No, indeed, Rose; you must not be in such a hurry. Mrs. 


“Imay tell you,” he said, in answer to our inquiry, which | Shipton’s house can never accommodate two lodgers at one and 
was looked though not spoken, “that I am writing a work—a | the same time; you must wait for your introduction till Sarah 
great work,” he added rather pompously—* one which, I trust, | is married, and then she can bring her sister and her brother- 
as such by future generations, and which | in-law so nicely 
For this purpose, I | love with one anot 
labours, 
and have engaged as curate a yo! man who will take the pun the following Sunday morning. 

As I give him atitle,|} “ 


under her roof,and you will fall in 
as a matter of course.” 
We did not see Mr. Pembroke until we saw him in the 


uch cry and little wool,” was papa’s verdict on his cu- 
as soon as we were out of hearing 

garden gates of our own 
“ But he is a young hand, and it is to be hoped he 


being vouchsafed us about the middle of will improve. It is sad, however, that pulpit oratory should be 
Lent, we had full employment for the remaining two or three | so entirely untaught at otf Universities,” he went on, after a 
ive event; not the fate | pause. 


We were obliged silently to acquiesce in papa’s adaptation of 


a fine voice—one at least 


the cloistered 
cathedral. jut for our litt 
,and when I afterwards as 


that m , she said it was the parson frightened him wi 


“Iam afraid he won't be comfortable at Mrs. Shipton’s,” said | the awful noise he made. Then, amid all this cry, there was, 
Sarah, “the rooms are so small and the furniture so mean. | as pa) 
Don’t you think we might senda few pictures to cover the | tho 


said, little “ wool,” neither striking argument, nor lofty 
t, nor simple earnest practical lesson. We could but 
echo his hope of improvement from the bottom of our hearts, 
convinced it could not be that his future son-in-law should be 


A few days later papa asked Mr. Pembroke to dine with us, 
telling him he was sorry he could not invite saybody to meet 
le 


to lead Sarah to her place at the head of 
plage be mee pe meiner nga oy heer Spee | 
was 
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elegant in figure, and her face, though not exactly beautiful, 
was Dscnestion, ber complexion very fair and pale, her hair 
luxuriant, and shining like silken threads of gold, and he—but 
I think I have described him sufficiently before. 

Of course Mr. Pembroke did not neglect to inquire of Sarah 
after her cough ; her answer was not in words but in kind, and 
being unfurtunately timed at the moment she was raising a 
spoonful of soup to her lips, had the result of upsetting the 
same upon her dress, a light blue silk, which bore the memo- 
rial stains to its dying day. Mr. Pembroke’s next words were 
spoken too low to be audible to anybody but Sarah, to whom 
they were addressed. Actually whispering to her, I thought, 
so that chrysalis pity is already changing its nature—but alas ! 
I afterwards learnt those few low-breathed syllables had only | 
been “ Do let me persuade you to try De Jongh’s cod-liver oil.” 
There was very little conversation that day at our dinner-table 
worthy of being repeated; we girls were far too shy to speak 
unless we were spoken to; the only spontaneous remark Sarah 
offered to her right-hand neighbour during the first course, 
being to ask whether he would take a little more soup, while | 
during the second the same inquiry was hazarded respecting 
some chickens. Thus the talk was almost exclusively between 
the two gentlemen. 

“TI had an old Cambridge friend of your name,” said papa, 
“ Pembroke, of Trinity, he was of the same year as myself, and 
we took orders together, but I have not met nor heard anything 
of him for many a year. It may be he isa relation of yours: 
is it possible, your father?” 

“My father—no—my father—is—not in orders,” returned our 
curate, with marked confusion of manner and hesitation of 
voice. bad . nd 

The conversation was next turned by paps upon books, 
_— his darling theme. He met, however, with no sym- 
pathy. 

“ Ah, books are all very well for monks and hermits,” said 
Mr. Pembroke, “ but man in his natural state is a sociable ani- 
mal, and I acknowledge that my fellow-man has much more 
interest for me than all the wisdom that ever was printed.” 

“ And all the folly, too, Mr. Pembroke? Don’t you care for 
novels, either?’ I ventured to ask. 

“ Better to live romances than to read them,” replied that gen- 
tleman, with a volume of affected sentiment in his tone. 

“T am afraid,” said papa dryly, “you will not find the 
phases of real life so interesting here. We are quite out of the 
pale of society in this place.” 

“Ts there absolutely no one with whom you can associate in 
the parish ?” inquired Mr. Pembroke dismayed. 

“ Neither man, woman, or child,” re’ , decisively, 
“the whole population is composed of Meurer a one 4 
two small tenant farmers.” 

“ Surely,” expostulated the Curate, “ I saw a lady in church 
on Sunday—two middle-aged and most respectable ladies in 
fact—with a footman attending them.” 

“ Miss Arabella Green!” we girls exclaimed in chorus, while 
papa proceeded to give some further account of the lady. 

“ True,” he said; “ Miss Arabella Green is,as you remarked, 
& most respectable lady, who will, I have no doubt, be de- 
lighted to welcome you to her house, though I should scarcely 
imagine her society would be the most ble toa young 
man’s fancy.” (Miss Arabella Green was, by the way, the ug- 
liest woman I have ever seen in my life; plain, isa term totally 
inadequate to her description, she was positively and irre- 
claimably ugly.) “She is very rich,” papa went on,“ and spends 
a good deal of her time in travelling, but she has a house ofher 
own in the parish—I dare say you have noticed it—the onl 
one above the rank of a cot there is,—a rhe fhm | 
faced house surrounded by a hgh garden-wall, about the mid- 
die of the village, and here she generally resides for some 
months in the year. The other lady you noticed with her at 
church was Mrs. Tweedie, a Scotch widow, and Miss Green’s 
companion, or chaperone, as the latter lady herself styles her, 
although Miss Green would probably appear to you something 
past the age regarding cha) ~\¢ Once upon a time she 
was very active in the parish, but suppose I gave her offence 
about something or other, for her bm has these many years 
past subsided into indifference, while the feeling with which 
she regards me and my daughters must, I fear, be indicated by 
a harder name. Howeyer, r lady, she does us no harm, 
and we can forgive her for it,’ concluded papa, magnani- 
mously. 

Yes, indeed, we could forgive her, whatever might be papa’s 
sentiments; far rather could we girls tolerate Miss Green's en- 
mity than her friendship. We had a suspicion, though we 
were but children at the time, that Miss Arabella had once de- 
signed to change her home at the big ugly red-faced house for 
our pretty quiet parsonage—to change both home and name at 
one and the same time. 

I have said that our father was a very handsome and a very 
clever man, and that Miss Arabella was a veritable Gorgon, so 
let it not be thought so unnatural a thing that a rich maiden 
should dream of throwing herself away upon a poor parson, a 
widower, with three gawky daughters for incumbrances. Un- 
natural or the reverse, it was however our inward conviction 
that this was the secret spring of all Miss Green’s activity in 
the parish,—of her clothing and sick charities; of her soup 
bounties on Thursdays ; her coals and her blankets at Christ- 
mas ; and that the hardening of her heart synchronised with 
the melting away of her matrimonial hopes. Precisely at the 
same epoch, too, it was, that instead of being greeted as before 
—with gentle smiles as “sweet darlings’—whenever we 
chanced to meet Miss Arabella, she brush t us without a 
word, and a brow as dark as athunder-cloud. Of course no- 
thing of all this was related to Mr. Pembroke, but he manifested 
singular curiosity about the lady, which we endeavoured, in 
some degree, to gratify. Enough, however, of what passed on 
this day ; time must henceforth move with a swifter wing in 
my narrative. 

Many sermons had now been preached by the new curate in 
our church, and several dinners 


spring. From this very simple and natural remark, Sarah had 
taken it into her head thatgreen was his favourite colour, and 
in spite of our protest (for nothing could have worse suited her 
pale complexion), she persisted, from that time forth, in wear-|on this work he sold every acre of the land which had been 
ing nothing but green. Notwithstanding papa’s near-sighted- | allotted him, and which he had previously reclaimed. Indif- 
ness, and want of observation in oa matters, I expected | ferent to the deadly st: le which divided the nation into two 
everv day he would be remarking how very unwell she looked. | hostile camps, “ Vermuyden’s sole concern was how to raise 
—To be concluded next week. the funds wherewith to pay his peaceful army of Dutch la- 
SS bourers.” His partial — A by ae . 40,000 acres | 
wy . wT TAT EYED drowned \and in the north and middle level, the resistance and 
ENGLISH ENGINEERS. persecution of the jealous John Bull of the Fens, represented in 
A REVIEW. 4 popular ballad, as praying “ good old Captain Flood” to lead 

In the two volumes of Mr. Smiles’s new work now before us 


them out to battle, and Vermuyden’s = ———— oe 
: yn old ,” are points well brought in in Mr. 
(Lives of the Engineers), we see a kind of rudimentary contribu- | Rouies's nenated narrative. g 
tion to Mr. Carlyle’s desiderated epic of “ Tools and the Man.” 


Smiles’s animated narrative. : , 

: ; Among the pioneers of English engineering we find included 

Here at least is a very delightful account of some of the great Captain a who repaired the breach in the Thames em- 
captains of industry, of some of the knights that professed and | pankment at Dagenham, and who was employed by the Czar 
practised the chivalry of work. In some respects these men | Peter in the construction of the royal dockyard at Veronize, on 
seem comparable to the old classical heroes that have become | the Don, and other works; William wards, the Welsh 
a fable anda name. They remind us of the reality that lies bridge-builder ; Andrew Meikle, the inventor of the thrashing- 
under the legends of Prometheus, Dedalus, Hercules, and| machine; and blind John Metcalf, the Yorkshire road-maker, 
Theseus. Thus it has been well said of Mr. Rennie that he was | whose history, verging on the marvellous, forms perfect ro- 
the greatest “ slayer of dragons” that ever lived ; this title, Mr.| mance. The art of road-making, #0 successfully practised by 
Smiles assures us, being given in the Fens to those whose | this strangely gifted man, was first brought into England by 
achievements in drainage have purified the pestiferous swamps | the Romans, those way wardens of the world. For centuries 
that bred the poisonous serpents called Sickness and Disease. after our classical conquerors had left this country, the Roman 
A mythical halo even tends to glorify the memory of one who, if roads, characterized by their directness to the comparative neg- 
not formally of the order of the Engineers, yet seized a golden | ject of level, continued to be the main highways of internal 
occasion to become temporarily and accidentally a ber of | ¢ ication. Our Stretford and Stratford, our Ardwick-le- 
it. When Sir Francis Drake, the wealthy adventurer of the | Street and Chester-le-Street, serve to indicate the path of these 
a Main, conducted a flow of water to the ill-supplied town hancient lines of road. We cannot nov pause over the curious 
Plymouth, within ten miles of which he was born, from one | matter contained in Mr. Smiles’s sketch of early modes of con- 
of the numerous s' prings on Dartmoor, a tradition arose that he | veyance, when it took six oxen to draw an old lady to church 
did not cut the “ Leet” by the power of money and ee |in ‘her own coach, or when “the Fly,” starting from London, 
skill, but by the power of magic. “ It is said of him that call- | slept at Exeter the fifth night from town, and reaching Axmin- 
ing for his horse, he mounted it, and rode about Dartmoor un- | ster next morning, breakfasted, and shaved, having ® woman 
til he came to a spring sufficiently copious for his design, on | for jts-barber. Leaving the glimpses thus opened up, ina not 
which, pronouncing some magical words, he wheeled round, very remote past, into the manners and customs of our fore- 
and starting off at a gallop, the stream formed its own channel, fathers, so far as they were influenced by the state of the roads, 

r. 


and followed his horse’s heels into the town.” In general, | we pass to the more special subject of Smiles’s interesti 
however, Mr. Smiles’s heroes all stand too near the spectator volumes, on “ Lives oF the pe not = 


to benefit by the enchantment which legend confers. We see| The first English engineer, accordin 
them surrounded by hard facts, not by brilliant fancies. There | son’s authoritative decision, was Sir Hugh Myddelton, a cadet 
is a daily beauty in their lives, it is true, but it is the beauty of | of an ancient family in North Wales. In accordance with a 
conscientious toil, of honest valiant labour, of childlike simpli- prevailing custom among country gentlemen of moderate in- 
city and indomitable perseverance. The characteristic trait of | come in _ sixteenth century, Hugh was entered an appren- 
these great men was the wholesomeness of their genius. Their n 

freedom from poetic sensibilities and extravagances, their self- 
control, temperance, and veracity, are very admirable. They 
were misled by no will-o’-the-wisp transcendentalisms, nor 
mocked by that “ unreached Paradise” which is the despair of 
poets, social philosophers, and men with a passion for reform- 
ing everybody but themselves. ho | sought the ig they 


would give himself no rest till he had o: some efficient 
measure for the —- of the t level, a district almost as 
large as the whole of the Dutch United Provinces. To carry 











to Mr. Robert Stephen- 


tice of the Guild of the Goldsmiths’ Company. Prospering as 
goldsmith, he increased his prosperity by his successful enter- 
prise as merchant adventurer of England. In 1603 we find him 
representing his native town, Denbigh, in the first Parliament 
of James L.,and about the same time supplying jewels for 
Queen Anne. It was perhaps this connexion with the Court 
that facilitated his access to the king when he required the 
royal assistance to bring the New River works to completion. 
The northern part of London was at this time ill supplied with 
water. A proposal made by Captain Colthurst to bring a run 
ning stream from Hertford and Middlesex was negatived by the 
Common Council in 1608. The citizens continued to 
impure water, and “fever and plague from time to time deci- 
mated the population.” It was then that Myddelton stepped 
Sa apn ndP> “vmmsm forth and declared that if no one else would undertake the 
nglish civilization. The chapters on the early works of em-| work he would. His intelligence, perseverence, and dauntless 
bankment and draining are full of interesting and striking in-| ,, triumphed over all obstacles. Fuller com the 
formation. We have, many of us, some knowledge of the ways brave Welshman to one of David's worthies, greatly a A ed 
in which Dutchmen literally made their country ; but we ques- vantage of the Briton, “ who, to quench the thirst of thousands 
tion if we have ever realized before the extent to which our jn the populous city of London, fetched water, on his own 
own country has been similarly manufactured for us, or the | cost, more than twenty-four miles, encountering all the wa) 
large districts in it to which Butler’s witty description of Hol-| an army of oppositions, grappl with hills, with 
land was once eq le: rocks, fighting with forests, till, in defiance of es, he 
A land at anchor and is moor'd. had brought his project to perfection.” Myddelton was not 
In whi do not live but go abroad. g rading 


fortunate. His attempt to reclaim B 

Among these districts we may instance Romney Marsh, a re- 
gion fourteen miles long and eight broad, whose reclamation is 
sup to be due to the Frisians. Mr. Smiles tells us how 
to this day it is held from the sea by a continuous wall or 
bank ; how the waves have been shut out and firm land pro- prosperous man. ; 
duced ; how by depositions of shingle along the coast once im-| Descending to a later period, we come to a still more re- 
portant seaports have been left stranded far inland, and | markable industrial hero, James Brindley, the first English 
how “sheep now graze where formerly the galleys of the Ro- | canal engineer, born 1716, in a remote hamlet in the High 
mans rode.” Again, it may not be generally known that the | of Derby, three miles to the north-east of Buxton. The story 
Thames is an artificial river almost from Richmond to the sea. | of his life is derived almost entirely from original sources— 
It was once a broad estuary, attaining in some parts a breadth | from fumily papers in the possession of Robert Williamson, 
of several miles. Before human industry imprisoned it in its | Esq., from documents communicated by Lord Ellesmere, and 

resent channel, “the higher tides covered Plumstead and | the valuable MS. collection of Joseph Meyer, Esq. We may 
Erith Marshes on the South, and Plaistow, East Ham, and | add here that Mr. Smiles has enjoyed similar advantages in 
Barking Levels on the north.” They also washed over the | compiling his narrative of the Life of Rennie as well as that of 
ground now occupied by Southwark and Lambeth. The em-| Telford. All these biographies, including that of Smeaton, 
bankment of the Thames is attributed, though on no historical | seem to us ably drawn = To say which is the best done 
evidence, to the Romans. , but perhaps the Life of Brindley 


could do best: they found it, and did it. They had le to 
live and they lived it, without asking questions t not 
concern them. They trod contentedly the path of duty, —* 
but not anxious, seemingly, to find it also the way of glory 
Following the counsel of the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, the 
author of these two valuable volumes has essayed to trace the 
history of English engineering from the beginning. He thus 
te us an outline, under one of its phases, of the advance of 


alwa) 

oven, ithe tate of Wight, proved a failure. Notso his min- 
ing en in Wales, which turned out eminently success- 
ful. Unlike his Dutch predecessor, Sir Hugh Myddelton (James 
had made him a baronet), died (1631) a rich, honoured, and 





So late as the reign of James I., the | would be to us no easy tas! 
well-known district of Sedgemoor, “ 13,000 acres of land, now | is that which has most interested us. 
covered with orchards and corn-fields, were reclaimed by Brindley’s mechanical bias early displayed itself. He used, 
drainage and embankment.” Or take the great level of the | when a boy, to visit a neighbouring grist-mill, examine water- 
Fens, a tract of about 2000 square miles of land, which not! wheels, cog-wheels,drum-wheels, carry away the details of the 
many centuries ago was entirely abandoned to the waters, being | machinery, and with the aid of a bit of wood and a knife, repro- 
“an inland sea in winter and a noxious swamp in summer.” | duce the arrangements he had observed. Till the we seventeen 
Along the shores of the Wash, “the rich fringe of deposited | he turned his hand to anything that came up. He then offered 
silt,” now known as Marshland and South Holland, were re- | himself as an apprentice to / Seahem Bennett, a wheelwright. 
claimed by the Romans. Another Roman work, the Carr Dyke, | In two years’ time, though he had in his master’s opinion learned 
highly eulogised by Rennie, extended from the river Nene next to nothing, he had, in reality, acquired much valuable prac- 
below Peterborough to the city of Lincoln, and perhaps further | tical information. The“ bungling apprentice” and “ blundering 
—a distance of at least forty miles—and by intercepting all the | blockhead” had a head that thought, as well as a pair of hands 
high land and flowing waters prevented them from flooding | that worked indifferently and worse. By dint of thinking, a 
the lower grounds. | knowledge of mill-work at last placed Brindley above all his 
Among the reclaimers of the Fens in the middle ages were | fellow-craftsmen, above his master himself. Bennett had un- 
St. Guthlac and other religious recluses. Churchman and | dertaken to construct the machinery of a new paper-mill to be 
baron were alike interested in rescuing them from the waters. | erect@l on the river Dane. The machinery, when made, 
The first great work of drainage, however, was that carried | wouldn't fit, “and, what with drink and what with perplexity, 





eaten by him in our : 
Our shyness was diminishing in his he Bone by al de 
and beautifully less, while Sarah's love was increasing b a 
ones and horribly larger. Her love, did I say? Nay, let me | 
not dignify with such aname a folly, which, I may say, had “ all 
the contortions” without any of the “ inspiration” of the divine 
passion. Mr. Pembroke’s intellect was below mediocrity, his 
vanity beyond anything ever before met with, his character in 
no respect loveable, and Rose and I were morally certain, it | 
was impossible our sister really loved him. She had, however, 
persuaded herself she did, at first sight, because of the fancied | 
resemblance to him, whom, as she said, fate had revealed as | 
her future husband, and reason about it as we might, we could | 
not reason her out of her nonsense. Mr. Pembroke meanwhile 
manifested no symptoms of contagious disease, and Sarah's | 
were only recognised by our sisterly omniscience. She was, 


lows: 


The Curate had one or. expressed his admiration of thg| 


colour of the larches whic 


| stroying life, and doing immense injury. James L., on this oc- 


ss | drainers of Holland. Out of this necessity arose the employ- | 
however, looking ill to all eyes, the cause whereof was as fol- 


Ornamented our lawn, and were | fore the individual energy of Cromwell, who, chiefly on politi- | 


thea just bursting into leaf in all the fresh beauty of the opening | cal grounds, opposed the scheme of reclamation, Vermuyden | What was more, he had saved the old man, to whose business 


out in part of the north level by John Morton, Bishop of Fiy, Bennett soon got completely bewildered.” One day Brindley 
in the reign of Henry VII. The object of his forty-foot canal | was missing. Having now attained his majority, his master 
was to carry off the overflowings of the Nene, and to make | thought he left his service never to return: 
navigation practicable between Peterborough and the sea be-| « Sunday came and passed—still no word of young Brindley ; he 
on beach. The dissolution of the monasteries, under | must have run away! On Monday morning Bennett went to the 
enry VIIL., checked the drainage of the Fens, and in Eliza- | paper-mill with his fruitless work, and lo! the first person he saw 
beth’s time 5000 acres of land were drowned near Boston. “In | was Brindley, with his coat off, working away with greater energy 
1607, a succession of floods burst in the embankments along the | a R. 3 od willl to anpert a eae  —.-™ 4 = 
% i 7 “ji een to e Bi 
eastern coasts of England, sweeping away farms and villages, de- Crea und clear up hie master’s difficulty. He bad walked the 
twenty-five miles thither on the Saturday night, and on the follow- 
ing morning he had waited on Mr. Appleton, the proprietor of the 
mill, and requested permission to inspect the machinery. Withan 
unusual degree of liberality Mr. Appleton gave the required con- 
sent, and Brindley spent the whole of that Sunday in the most mi- 
nute inspection of the entire arrangements of the mill. He could 
not make notes, but he stored up the particulars carefully in his 
‘head, and believing that he had now thoroughly mastered the dif- 
ticulty, he set out upon his return journey, and walked the twenty- 
five miles back to Macclesfield again.” 


Brindley was not mistaken. He had mastered the difficulty. 


casion, showed some sparkle of real kingliness when he de- 
clared that if no one else would undertake the drainage of these 
countries (307,242 acres) “he himself would become their un- 
dertaker.” At that period England was very weak in engi- 
neering ability, and the king was forced to call in the skilled 


ment of Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutch engineer of good birth 
and education. Supported by James L, befriended by Charles, 
at whose hands he received knigh retiring for a time be- 
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— he ere long succeeded. Wecannot follow him in the successive has let go the cord : off goes the kite, flies, toppling and reel- | rier against their savage re rage kinsmen of the steppe. 
) carry MiEphases of his professional or domestic life. From erecting flint | ing, a quarter of a mile in a ym | and falls in France. | Imagine them the mighty stones to precipice and crag- 
1 been mills, clearing coal mines of water, trying his hand at the im- | But somehow French Joseph, or one of his sons, happens to be | to swamp and field, working like ants to erect the turrets and 
Indif- provement of engines, he passed into the employment of the | sauntering in the orchard, or in the muddy lane beyond, and he | the curtain that should shut out the thievish horsemen for ever 
to two Duke of Bridgewater, in some important respects a true Duke, | picks up the kite, but what becomes of the tobacco? That is | and a day. What labour run to waste, what muscle misem- 
© raise or leader of men. Mr. Smiles’s picture of Manchester as it was | exactly what the custom-house officers of the imperial dowane | ployed! For the wall was at best hardly deserving of Robin- 
tech la- more than a century ago, his account of the relations between | desire to know. Does it evaporate, or is it blown away piece- | son Crusoe’s comment, “ that it was excellent to keep out the 
cres of he Duke and Brindley, the derision with which Brindley’s | meal, or is it sold illegally in rural estaminets and fourth-rate Tartars ;” and Robinson did not intend to pay a comphmen ¢ 
ce and Castle in the Air” (Barton Aqueduct) was greeted before it | beer-houses where carters fill their pipes? I can only guess. The Romans had more elaborate notions of frontier defences 
nted in nassed into a fact, the opening of the canal between Worsley| Or, Joseph of France has a dog, oh, such a fine dog !—a big than this. It was not till their pnstine valour had decayed in 
to lead ad Manchester, its extension to Runcorn, the construction of a | shaggy fellow, with fiery dark eyes, strong paws, ears ry to| vice and sloth that they bethought them of such material 
“as a uccession of canals, are all noticeable — this double | hear the coming tread of a policeman, quite a jewel of a dog. guarantees as walls. é Their lan was to plant military colo- 
in Mr. biographical narrative, a memoir of the Duke being interwoven —_ sets great store by the animal, and pets it, and pats it, | nies; to set their limits thickly with young communities, that 
vith thatof Brindley. There are some few facts In Brindley’s | and feeds it, and treats it as a kind master should. One day, | should be thorns in the path ofa foe. Thus they brought to 
cluded 4 that are too characteristic to be omitted here. he | however, Joseph takes into his head the queer freak of lend-| remote Britain, which was their Canada or New Zealand, 
es em- highest wage he received while in the employment of the Duke | ing this valuable dog to his namesake in Belgium, to that man | whole hordes of Moors, Germans, Frisons, Spaniards, Arabs, 
e Czar as 3s. 6d. a day. On one occasion his daily expenses for | who had the misadventure in flying his kite, or to some more | Swiss, and even Indians picked up in the slave-mart. Unless 
lize, on ating and drinking” amounted to only 6d. : remote Joseph, in a farm ten miles off. The sagacious brute | all these immigrants were cut off, root and branch, there must 
Welsh He studied in all ways, says Mr. Smiles, to economize the | disliked the expatriation very much ; he had to be led across | be a strange medley in the blood of such among us as can boast 
Rete Duke’s resources, that every shilling might be spent on the pro- | the border with a chain; he hung back, and howled dole- a pure British ped: . But the transplantation was too vio- 
maker, ecution of the works. Brindley’s spelling, as we have seen in | fully; you might hear his laments for home, sweet home, long lent; the colonies did not thrive. We may see at Wroxeter 
fect ro- pne instance, was peculiar. This man, who could think and | after he was shut up in Belgian Joseph’s barn. Belgian | the fire-bleached bones of many a man born in far lands, and 
ised by invent, had little book-learning. There is something half-hu- | Joseph, I am sorry to say, proved unworthy of the trust re-| brought by his tyrants to Shropshire to perish by the hands of 
and by morous, half-pathetic, in the entries which he makes in his posed. He starved the poor dog; he beat him with a thick | the wild Welsh. All about the island, the pickaxe reveals the 
nturies Diary. Thus we find him making an “ochilor survey from | stick; he made himself a perfect ogre with regard to his four- | forgotten graves of the strangers; and the Roman names that 
Roman Baldnoor (Sale Moor) to Stockport,” or registering the “crorr-| footed guest. The dog longed to go home again, home to the | survive are extremely few. One other politic plan of the mas- 
ve neg- nation of George and Sharlot,”’ or recording, “ad a grate Divi- | full platter, the warm straw, the patting hands, and the bask- | ters of the world merits mention; they were fond of taming 
nternal ion of 127 fort Duke, 98 hrs, for te Duk 29 Me Jorete.” This ing-place in the sunshine. After a time, a long time of famine | and keeping under their influence certain aboriginal nations 
wick-le- blundering blockhead,” who could scarcely read or write, was, | and blows, cruel Belgian Joseph released his prisoner. But, | who dwelt around their borders as their subject allies. These 
f these however,a man who removed difficulties “ with ows See | strange to relate, he carefully strapped on the dog’s back a | semi-civilised Goths or Slavonians sat at the threshold of the 
curious ppears so much like inspiration that you would think Minerva | packet containing a quantity of costly Brussels lace, fine as Roman empire, and furnished auxiliaries in war, as well as a 
of con- yas at his fingers’ ends.” The public-house on the Moss, now | cobwebs, and worth ever so many thousand francs. Off went | barrier. But this scheme, too, collapsed as Rome grew ener- 
church small whitewashed cottage, where the Duke, Brindley, and| the dog, red-eyed and gaunt, off on swift feet, homewards. | vated. Either the tame nations proved too tame, and so were 
ondon, Silbert used to discuss their casual projects, “ smoking their | Ah! but not straight ; his instinct, his education, were too fine } trampled easil beneath the feet of the barbarian multitudes, or 
Axmin pes, with a pitcher of ale before them, melancholy and silent, |for that. No trotting up the paved high-road, between the | they relapsed into ferocious independence, betrayed their posts, 
woman perhaps more memorable than the famous “ Tabagie” of the | endless poplars, or along the towing-path of the canal, for that | and rent their masters. Nothing could replace the valour and 
Nya not ssian despot in Carlyle. ; | quadruped exile. He turns wolf for the nonce. He slinks like | patriotism that had gone out of fashion. 
ur fore- We can do no more on the present occasion than refer to the | g hunted fox through the wood, and through the cabbages,and| The British isles were not always ignorant of the practical 
e roads, ife of John Smeaton, the engineer of the Eddystone a, | out where the hops are growing, and so across the dyke, and | evils which in stormy times haunt a weak frontier. Without 
resting at of Rennie, for whom was reserved the work that Vermuy- | by the hedgeside, and over the hill where the fallows are lying | going back to those batteles of the Heptarchy which Milton 
den so nobly commenced, and that of Telford, who threw sus- jlonely. Ears and eyes are on the watch, and no wonder, for likened to the feuds of kites and crows; or to the times when 
tephen- pensiongpri over the Menai and the Conway. The local | the dowd dog knows that the revenue-guard are on the look- | every Irish chief w! ed over a cluster of turt-roofed cabins 
a cadet ketches and the personal anecdotes with which Mr. Smiles out to slay him, that the peasants can earn a bounty of twenty | was dubbed a to the period when England was divided 
with a has diversified his narrative are appropriate and entertaining. | francs by shooting him, that his head is at price like the head between Danish te and English Ironsides—there are ex- 
rate in Our author has no vivid colouring, but he tells his tale in a| of a wild beast. On, old fellow, hungry, footsore, but wary as | amples enough. The marches of Wales, during the Plant. - 
appren lain honest style. He selects his facts judiciously ; he never la veteran. A hasty lapping of water beside the brook, and a reigns, were the scene uf perpetual troubles. The fierce 
ring as proses ; and he succeeds in conveying to the mind, without | then, quick! for a plunge into the bushes or flax-plants, for an ambrian clans came pouring over the border on every oppor- 
i] enter- ay rhetorical art, a clear impression of the men whose lives | unquiet policeman is coming up, gun in hand, looking suspi-| tunity. In war, there was always a prince of ancient British 
ind him e narrates, and whose characters he delineates. His book, | ciously to the right and left for the big white dog he thought | stock, some Llewellyn or Glyndwr, to lift the standard. In 
liament hus far, is full of interest and instruction. There is not one | he saw just now. Crouch and be still, brave dog, and never | peace, there were marauding bands whose mouths watered for 
vols foe of his heroes who was not admirable for more than one high stir till the foe be out of hearing, or there will be a gunshot | the beef of the Sassenach. The lords marchers, who ruled the 
2 Court ntellectual and moral quality. The portraits and illustrations | fred, and a triumphant marksman will run off to carry the | frontier with all but arbitrary power, could scarcely hang or 
red the with which it is accompanied enhance the value of a work | captured lace to the bureau, and a heap of blood-stained fur | mutilate offenders fast enough. It took many a bloody baitle, 
pletion. hose great merits seem likely to secure it a corresponding po- will lie among the flax-plants, quieted for ever. Perhaps the | many a siege, many.a disastrous march of English bills and 
ed with pularity.—London paper. dog gets back to its French home, and trots up to his master’s | bows among the fastnesses of misty Snowdon, before the bur- 
a run- ~~ ’ door with lolling tongue and h eye, and wags his tail | gesses of Shrewsbury, Chester, and Hereford could sleep with- 
Ab the FRONTIERS loyally, and looks with reproachful fondness in his master’s | Out dreaming of Welsh “hooks,” Welsh firebrands, and Welsh 
° rink . “ face, and licks the dear hand once more. In that case, the | cruelty to the Ly pee In the case of Scotland, there was 
ne deci- * * * There have been grave folios treating of ideal and r brute is petted and feasted till he forgets his sorrows ; and | still greater cause for uneasiness, for, on the Tweed and Eden, 
stepped fgmactual frontiers. A river, says Puffendorf, makes a bad border- | Madame Lafine, of the Rue de la Paix, sells the lace to her | Eng and was face to face with a small and poor, but gallant 
ake the ine. The case may be ed either way, but it is certain that | courtly customers ; and there is an end of the matter till Bel-| and tenacious people. Tlie invasiqns of the southern half of 
auntless mm Tiver is, and has always been, the most common and custom- | gian Joseph borrows the dog again. the island by the inhabitants of the north were more frequent 
ares the y of all limits. It is a natural frontier, easily traced, and not| If a peasant, however, tries in person to carry contraband | than the incursions into Scotland by English armies. The 
"the ad- o be disputed in time of peace. Sm fing ond illicit entry across the border, the odds are ten to one ogelnst him ; | Scottish border was a continual source of irritation to the Planta- 
ousnnds more readily guarded against on a river where a mere | he is almost sure to be caught. It is that the authori- | genet and Tudor kings, intent on their French wars. No sooner 
his own fam@rbitrary line cuts a cornfield or an orchard into two unequal | ties have been tampering with the d tracks for cen-| were the leopards of the royal standard of England fanned by 
he wa and alien portions. If that millennium which the Peace Party | turies past. No one who has not pass a frontier with- | the breezes across the Channel, than the feudal array of Scot- 
wi hailed a little prematurely in 1851 were really come, a river | out the permission of those Jacks-in-office that an Englishman | land was put in motion for the Northumbrian border. Even 
ites, he fag Would be as fuir a landmark as need be. It is in war that a | instinctively hates, can tell how manifold are the difficulties. in peaceful days, the beacon-fires would suddenly flash forth 
was not @mriver-frontier shows its weakness. It can no more exclude an | Lanes that seem guileless and convenient, twist and turn for no | their rays from hill-top to hill-top, from mountain to moor, tell- 
Brading fgc2e™my than Athelstane’s silk bonnet could keep out the Tem-| other purpose than to lead the passenger to the door of a cus- | ing of a “ wardenraid,” such as Austrian regiments stil] make 
his min. Map P!ar’s steel blade. In spite of the proverbial danger of passing | tom-house ; footpaths are suddenly ended by a deep ditch or a|in Bosnia. The Scots, on their side of the march, were by no 
success- a broad stream in face of a hostile force, the watery fence is | brick wall. If a style be the boundary, no sooner do you scale | means assured of tranquillity ; Fenwicks, Forsters, and Schaf- 
1 (James abwage overleaped; nay, history seems rather to point to the | it than tlte voice of a personage, hitherto invisible, calls out : | tons were just as fond of their neighbours’ cattle and gear as if 
ed, and fgg conclusion that the beaten army will be that which tries to de- |“ Mossiew, halte ld, #il vous plait!” and says something about | they had been called Scott, Kerr, or Johnstone; the moss- 
fend the passage of a river. “Granicus, Boyne, Rhine, and | passports, and enforces that something at need by the ominous | troopers of both nations robbed countrymen and foreigners in 
more re- Douro— 1 have the same tale to tell. It is not always needful | click of a gunlock, or the spiteful flourish of a sword. It is no | the most impartial manner. An Englishman entering Scotland 
English to swim or wade beneath a plunging fire of artillery, nor to | easy matter to get across a nominal boundary, unless you are | Without a pass from some sheriff, was liable to be made a slave 
igh force a path across a bridge swept by cannon ; there are always | wel] mounted, and disposed for a steeple-chase and the whistle | by his captor. Gretna Green marriages must in those days have 
he story points to be found whereby the invading host can pass over | of a bullet; while on all main roads you find a jealous barrier | been difficult and perilous. So lawless was the state of the 
ources— unopposed, and no river has ever yet done more than delay the | like an exaggerated turnpike. I believe that men will squabble | frontier, so extreme the demoralisation induced by centuries of 
liamson, entrance of unwelcome guests. | about anything. One swears by Tweedledum, and the other | cattle-stealing, of mutual outrages, blood-feuds and sharp punisl:- 
ere, and _ The mere nominal border of course exaggerates these condi- | by Tweedledee. So it is that Swedes and Norwegians, all along | ments, that within the memory of living men strong traces of 
We may tions both in war and peace. See, half yonder field of beet-root | the mountain-boundary, break each other’sheads every Sunday | the old evil were to be met with. Sir Walter Scott was an eye- 
tages in —— to a Belgian, and the other slice to a true-bred Gaul, | afternoon of their whiskified lives. So it is that Spaniards and | witness to some strange proofs of the tenacity of this barbaric 
s that of one of the constituents of Napoleon IIL. elected of the millions. | Portuguese meet on holidays at little villainous taverns, hard | spirit. Old lawyers tell us that in Wales, when they first don- 
3meaton, Both are called Pierre, let us say, or Anatole, or Joseph van | by the purling waves of Guadiana, and one brags, and the other | ned a wig, the harsh system of the lords marchers was not quite 
est done Something. Both are of identical Batavian stock ; they es sneers, and out flash the knives, and somebody is hurt, and the | gone. A Welsh judge, like some other professional persons in 
Brindley French equally ill, and Flemish with superior fluency. They | national dispute enus in the ugly national way. Even Belgian | the rincipality, was no more like an English judge than Llan- 
wear blouses and wooden shoes of the same pattern, their | Joseph and Joseph of France, kindred Flemings, or Pickards, | daff is like Durham. Human life was valued more cheaply 
He used, white-washed farm-cottages are exactly alike, and they have a | or Hainaulters, cannot help coming to blows on summer Sun- | than in Kent or Suffolk: an ordinary barrister was Minos 


e water- kindred weakness for pipes and beer. So far so good, only | days when the beer is in, and the wit is dethroned. The | enough to write sus. coll. atter the sheep-stealer’s name in 
ils of the French Joseph drinks his beer at the Brave Trower, and Jo-| French eagle has more voices, more tongues than one. That | the record, and thus died many a poor fellow who would have 


fe, repro- seph of Belgium at the Comte de Flandre. If French Joseph’s | warlike fow] can scream her vaunting battle-cry in Alsace Ger- | escaped with Bridewell and a rie had he but been born 
peenaeetl sou falls in love with Belgian Joseph's daughter, the young | man, or Celtic Breton, or the barbaric patois of ue and Pro- | in Middlesex. Thatis over now. David Morgan is as certain 
n offered couple cannot be made happy without such signing and stamp- | vengal, just as fluently asin Touraine French. Soshe screeches to be cared for now-a-days as his Saxon friend Jobn Brown, 
slwright ing of papers, such fees and memorials, mayors in scarfs and | in husky Flemish or Walloon, and the prudent lion of Belgium , and neither will suffer without the deliberate concurrence of 
a learned curés in shovel-hats, as would addle the wits and blunt the ar- | cannot choose but growlan answer. ti 


h hus grows up a certain | judge and jury, the Home a the British public, and the 
ble prac- dour of any British bachelor. Strictly speaking, no neighbour- | amount of sulkiness and ill blood which will bear bad fruit one | 7imes newspaper. In Ireland, so long as the native princes of 
andering ly visit can take place between the two families without the | day, when “ Pike and pitchfork !” shall be the cry, and bands of | the West kept up their sovereignty, the famous Pale was a ver 

of hands jg Sx4idition to the proper authorities of a duly signed pasgport marauders shall scour the border, and Joseph of France shall go | shadowy, ill-planned boundary, in many places wholly depend- 
nking, a Yes, without this, mere pee. in the eye of w,| to war for an idea. ent on an imaginary line. Englishmen on one side of a nomi- 





ve all his avails nothing. Madame Joseph, honest woman, o to re- Mountains make the best of boundaries. There is something | nal line, Irish on the other, both brooding over a long catalogue 
hed u- gard her foreign gossip and friend on the wrong side of the | in their peaks and craggy curtains that rather damps than ex- | of =e both coveting the pastures and beeves across the 
nill to be beet-root patch as a creature of a different sphere ; the wife, | cites the cupidity of the spoiler, and they are more defensible frontier, both smarting under a sense of injury! The forays, 
= mode, peretventens, of the man in the moou. If Madame Joseph of | than any of their rivals. But for the value of a mountain fron- | robberies, burnings, and other amenities of the same class did 


rplexity, rance desires to take a ten minutes’ excursion into foreign | tier, we should never have heard the deathless story of Ther- | not cease until the entire wanes Ae subjugated ; nay we may 
Brindley parts to exchange news, to borrow a frying-pan or a marmite,| mopyle. The most stupendous range, of course, will not | trace their results in the agrarian outra that have burned: 
> ener or to ask how little Antoine gets on with his teething, she is | suffice for the protection of a country. Alps could not keep | slowly out, like a smouldering fire, and whose ashes are hardly 
bound to take with her a Pigge of bluish paper, all over sprawl- out Hannibal, Napoleon, or Suwarrow; Pyrenees were not | cold. 
dley ; he ing eagles, and lions with tails tucked between their legs, proof against the Moor or the Englishman. Abdalrahman| Before the naval power of England rose to its full develop- 
eS ee and autographs of potent commissaries of police. But in prac- | showed the path which Wellington followed. But by a judi-| ment, the coasts were exposed to continual insult. Spaniards, 
ete Gh tice such absurdities cannot be carrieg out; the law winks at a cious vigilance, by planting strong forts in good positions, and French, and Dutch were apt to hover around our shores, land- 
er energy good deal of irregularity on the edge of a realm, provided that | by having a pound force at hand, most mountain-passes may | ing here and there to rob and burn, as the Danish pirates had 
He had there be no conspirin: , ho weddings, and no smuggling. On_ be sealed up so that an extraordinary carnage must be the toll | done in the days of Hubba andGuthrum. Beacons, then, were 
bh his own that last score, the ru ing powers show a pardonable sensitive- | for traversing so fatal a road. But if the actual border-line | placed on lofty points of cliff, as on the hill-tops within sight 
— = ness. We islanders, with our vigilant coastguard, and our re- | runs along the crests of the mountains, as in the case of the ofScotland ; and at the sight of the swift-sailing French sloops, 
wee ~ venue cruisers gliding ceaselessly along the narrow seas, have boundary recently traced between French Savoy and Italian | or of pe pet neo frigates of Spain, the tar-barrels would fling 
runes . very faint idea of the enormous difficulty of guarding a fron- | Piedmont, all this advantage for the feebler party,is annihilated. | a blood-red gleam far through the darkness of the night ; church- 
onl aun = where a man may stand with a foot in both kingdoms. | The dreadful eagles hover on the top of Cenis, ready to swoop. | bells would toll, justices would bustle and exhort, the peasantry 
sasteab 7 red-faced subject of King Leopold may have beneath his It must be owned that King Honest Man paid an inconve- | muster with forx and scythe-blade, the train bands would mar 
He could Too! a ton of cheap tobacco, and even the conqueror of Solfe- | niently high price for the help of his redoubted neighbour. | tumultuously under my lord-lieutenant’s leading, and the gen- 
ally in his hieh may not say him nay. On a certain day, when there is a | Looking to the far East, we see in that stupendous puerility, | try would get to horse and armour, Then after doing all pos-- 
ed the dif- - he and his boys may have a whim for the pastime | the Great Wall, perhaps the most remarkable frontier on the | sible mischief, the invaders would hurry on board, and the chips 
ae twenty- te-fiying, and they send up their kite on Belgian soil, and | earth. China alone could have been capable of planning and would make sail, after firing a few cannon, and the crowd 
eyed attach to its streaming tail a twenty-pound d paanen of | executing such a rampart, com with which Offa’s dyke on the cliffs would utter a cheer of defiance as the last glimpse 









difficulty. I it weed. How the paper falcon , and mounts, | against the Welsh, and the Wall against Picts and | of the red and yellow standard of Castile fiared out in the sink- 
, business = it tugs ~y my home and takes suicidal h Scots, were pigmies. How must have toiled, the hard-|ing sun. Our ancestors of three or four centuries back were 


Whish ! clumsy butter-fingered working yellow race, not as yet, to rear such a bar-| by no means comfortable on the.score of possible invasion ; nor 
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were they more confident in Charles II's time, when the roar 
of the Dutch guns in the Medway blanched many a citizen’s 
cheek in wealthy London ; nor in the eighteenth century, when 
Squire Western and his boon-com 80 readily believed 
that “ forty thousand honest Frenchmen” had landed in Suf- 
folk to replace the Stuarts on the throne; nor at a later date, 
when General Bonaparte’s flat-bottomed boats lay in such 
plenty at Boulogne, and the blockade depended on a favourable 
wind. The safety of an island, be that island as strong as Sark 

is only a question of comparison, not of absolute | 


a 

Scotland had not only to watch the Cheviots and Tweed for the 
appearance of a foe; there was another border to be guarded. 
The “ Highland line” was, to all intents and purposes, a foreign 
boundary. It was the limit of a strange and almost unknown 
region, whence came rumours of wars and slaughters, of confede- 
rations and combinings, of revolts and anarchy. It is very doubt- 
ful to what extent the early monarchs who rei; at Holy- 
rood could be cajled kings over the Highlands. Those rugged 
regions of mountain and island produced rulers of their own, 
who put forward formidable pretentions to rule over the whole 
realm. Twice, under “ Royal Somerled” and under the Lord 
of the Isles, the Celts came down to fight knee-deep in blood 
for the meeting of the Lowlands. The great chiefs would now 
and then invade the Lennox or the Garioch with five or six 
thousand claymores. Any leader of caterans—from Donald of 
Hammer to Rob Roy—could spread havoc and dismay through 
the rich straths and fertile vales of the level country. It is 
probable that the Scottish kings were often indirectly checked in 
their attempts upon the northern counties of England by the 
presence of this constant blister. A strange picture! ce 
and England waging a long protracted strife, Scotland aiding 
her ally by levying war on the Southron, and the kilted tribes 


| ally been collected, they 


copies, ha’ been probably submitted originally 
tou for his critical opinion, appears to have remained in his 
hands. The book given to the world by M. Moultou’s de- 
scendant has for the most part that interest only which be- 
longs to the accidentally preserved remains of a writer. 
Englishmen, who are little under the influence of Rousseau’s 
doctrine, and not at all alive to the witchery of his style, will 
probably consider the rhetoric of the contents inflated and the 
reasoning flimsy ; and if they do not happen to be aware of 
the strong evidence of Rousseau’s sincerity which has gradu- 
will be sure to think the sentiment 
hollow, pretentious, and hypocritical. There is, however, one 
fragment in the volume which merits attention, even in this 
country, as forming one stone in a land-mark of the his- 
tory of opinion. This is a paper, singular in form, and con- 
sisting chiefly of mere scattered sentences, which has for its 
title “ Project of a Constitution for Corsica.” Rousseau, like 
most earnest theorists, had a passionate desire to see the fe 
tical application of his principles. It happened that in 1761, 
after the Corsicans under Paoli had all but driven their Geno- 
ese masters out of their island, a M. de Buttafuoco, a Corsican 
officer in the service of the King of France, took it into his 
head to write a letter to Rousseau, requesting him to frame 
laws and a Constitution for the emancipated people. Nothing 
can be more characteristic of the time than M. de Buttafuoco’s 
letter, and Rousseau’s reasons for rly acceding to the sug- 
gestion. The officer is convinced that nobody but the author 
of the “Contrat Social” can ensure the future welfare of his 
country; and the philosopher is sure that there can be no bet- 
ter field than Corsica for his experiments, because it is nearer 
its natural condition than other communities in Europe, the 
social inequalities which it undoubtedly exhibits being mere 


to M. Moul- 





of Lochaber and Athole carrying torch and sword through the 
country from the Forth to the sea. Yes, we are certainly hap- 
pier than bygone generations; we have no domestic enemies 
to encounter, and can concentrate all our vigilance on the dan- 
er from without. If I reside among the fat pastures of| 
heshire or the Herefordshire eoekanta't have the satisfaction 
of knowing that Taffy will on no account “come to my house 
steal a piece of beef.” I can traverse the Highlands from 
Balmoral to Glencoe without being “ harried.” ald who 
lives among the hills never dreams of demanding black-mail 
from his friend Jamie of the Carse of Sti If I buy any Irish | 
property from the Encumbered Court, comfortably cer- 
tain that neither Eamon-a-knock nor d O'Hanlon will 
have any voice in the matter, much less King So-and-so of 
Spanguapolthoze. We are all brothers, and have no more than 
our reasonable share of harmless family disputes. 

The East has known less trouble with to frontiers 
than the West. Asia is on so grand a scale, that almost eve 
country is surrounded by a broad belt of inhospitable desert or 
of snowy mountains, and cannot be reached without due note 
of preparation. China, though easily entered by the Tartars, 
is of difficult access, from the land-side, to any one else. The 
Tibet mountains, the swamps of Cochin, the thirsty wilderness 
of Gobi, the bleak climate of Corea and re re 
an invader sorely. India, save from the sea, is weak in only 
one spot. It is almost impossible to invade her from Tibet, or 
Burmah, or Kafferistan. The gigantic Himalaya, the deadly 
Terai, the frightful swamps and forests at the head of the Bay 
of Bengal, must prove the grave of any army. The 
Punjab frontier is the one vulnerable spot, and the most expe- 
rienced officers believe, that with proper precaution, it — 
be insured that cholera and famine should destroy an in 
without a blow ck. 

Persia is not much exposed to any foe but Russia; her salt 
deserts and dry mountains are her ramparts. , with de- 
serts apy Hp wp valley, and a barbarous unhealth 
country to the south, appears at to occupy a strong posi- 
tion ; but the desert has never saved her from subjugation, and 
the sea has been as treacherous as the desert. Indeed, a long 
narrow strip of wonderfully fertile land, wholly dependent on 
@ great river, must be weak against assault. W er encam: 
beside the Nile, insures at once water, provisions, and 
means of transport. Russia shares with the inconve- 
nience of lacking a natural boundary, and the latter country | 
has pecvebly sustained more frequent invasions than any coun- | 
try in Europe, save Flandersalone. Switzerland, weak towards 
the north-west, is strong elsewhere. She has kept her freedom, 
Stauffacher’s legacy, with singular tenacity ; but she is relative- 
ly feebler than when the Gray League was formed. Sheer pre- 

pice and frowning pass exist as of old, but rockets, and pon- 
toons, and rifled guns, and all the costly mechanism of scientific 
warfare, have come into being since the Austrians dyed the 
lake of Sempach crimson red. Italy, with the Alps in alien 
keeping, and with her long straggling sea-board, lies open to 
many a blow ; her surest strength would probably consist in a 
powerful navy ; but it needs time to kindle the sailor-spirit in 
the breasts of any nation, and men-of-war cannot be improvised 
inaday. French frontiers attract, in our own time, a lange 
share of attention. In some respects, they are admirable. e 

ees make a giant-wall to the south, and the only two car- 
riage-roads into Spain are guarded by French fortresses. On 
the east, the Alps, with Savoy and Nice, secured under the 
title of “ French slopes,” furnish a sufficient screen. The two 
coasts, in the case of so potent a maritime realm, exercise in- 
fluence over the Channel and Mediterranean. The north-west 
frontier touches the limits of a weak neighbour, and is studded 


ry | ernment, is one which has been repeated since, and probably 


superficial Me yo artificially introduced by the tyranni- 
Genoese. But Rousseau, though he instantly began to la- 
bour at the Corsican institutions, was not permitted to proceed 
far with them. In 1764, the French Government took 
sion of the coast towns of Corsica under pretence of mediating 
between the Corsicans and the Genoese. For three years the 
French troops remained in the island, professing all the while 
the utmost sympathy with the efforts of the Corsican patriots, 
and disclaiming the smallest intention of restoring the tyrann 
which had béen overthrown. The convention under whic’ 
they had entered provided for their withdrawal in 1768, by 
which time they had become virtual masters of Corsica; but 
just when their retirement was expected, it turned out that 
nce had obtained the cession of the island from the Senate 
of Genoa. The King of France immediately assumed the so- 
vereignty; the patriots were pitilessly put down, and Rous- 
seau threw aside his Constitution in fndignation and despair. 
The history, so far as concerns the conduct of the French Goy- 


not for the last time. 

Rousseau, with the curious pedantry of his age, had derived 
his ideas concerning Corsica from a e in Diodorus. 
“ The Corsicans,” says that writer, “feed on milk, honey, and 
meat ; they observe among themselves the rules of justice and 
humanity with more exactness than any other barians. 
The first person who finds honey in the mountains or in the 
hollow of a tree has the certainty that no one will dispute his 

t to it.” But, in point of fact, the island which was thus 
selected as the theatre on which the eration of the world 
was to begin, was the spot in Western Europe which remained 
longest in pure barbarism. Its society, far from being distin- 
guished by the simplicity of its mechanism, consisted in an in- 
tricate _ of pyar ein: hag & clans ; and i 
habits instead a) the innocence which 
Diodorus and pth. Can were formed 

unmeaning customs, adhered to 
a tenacity which influences have scarcely even now 
overcome. The Vendetta, or traditional family feud, had to be 
suppressed by the French Government as late as 1845; and in 
1848, at the outbreak of the Revolution, it is known to have 
had my ney revival. If Rousseau’s legislation had been 
put into force in Corsica—and there was at one time much 
chance of its adoption at the recommendation of Paoli—it must 


-|toms. Of this mythus of jurisprudence, Rousseau mad 





have miscarried as thoroughly as Locke's famous project of a 
Constitution for the Carolinas. Yet the opportunity which 
was denied to Rousseau during his life time came with a ven-| 
geance twenty years later. Corsica became part of France, and 
in 1789 the country which had appropriated the little island in 
defiance of all justice was induced to try on itself the very ex- | 
periment which it had prevented Rousseau from trying on Cor- | 
sica. The principles intended to be embodied in the Corsican | 
Constitution are those of the Contrat Social,” and they are those | 
which the Frenchmen of 1789 were feeling after when they | 
overturned the world. It is astonishing to reflect on their his- | 
tory, and to observe the naiveté with which they are set forth 
by Rousseau. Some of them seem almost silly, but their child- 
ishness only arises from their having passed into the common- 
= of this ~~ 4 Others appear preposterously untena- 
le, but then it is only the terrible experience of the French 
Revolution which has taught us their emptiness. 
ge ty — what Rousseau’s influence has 
,w on their guar inst supposing that an - 
ment of his writings is rendered aaleuportaat by false eS 
false taste. It has been the fate of this extraordinary man to 
have sown no seed, bad or good, which has fallen on stony | 
ground. The greatest of his contemporaries have produced@o 
effects as yet which can be com with his. ontesquieu, 




















with forts. The north-east frontier alone is incomplete. French 
susceptibility has taken alarm at the exposure of Alsace and 
Lorraine to Teutonic inroads. How can the Gaul cultivate his | 
olive-branch of peace without the Rhine for a boundary? Or, | 
if not the Rhiue, seeing that the Rhine is a river, and that Puf-| 
fendorf laid down a rule against rivers, perhaps the Black Fo- | 
rest and Taunus mountains might make the fair inheritance of 
Clovis a fitting fence. The pamphleteers of Paris have disco- 
covered a new phrase—the “ rectification” of frontiers. Recti- 


the highest intellect of the eighteenth century, has had but one 
intellectual descendent in France, Alexis de Tocqueville; and 
he is infinitely more of a prophet in England and in the United 
States than in his own country. The influence of Voltaire’s 





negative criticism has, of course, been immense, but his few! to 


— opinions were soon forgotten, and towards the com- | 
| fortable practical phil phy which he inculcated, his country- 
men of our day have no feeling er extreme repugnance. 
But no word or line of Rousseau’s been lost. The “Con- | 


Remments cap, be-compened with the “Contrat Social,” of 
which the positive usions 
SS A ee 
ci ui e explosion at the end of the century, 
Sy ceumel out in a movement of which the end is not yet. 7 
So remarkable an influence can only be explained by the an- 
tecedent readiness of men’s minds to respond to it. Most 
French critics have accounted for it by the eloquence of Rous- 
seau’s style. Others have supposed that the secret lay in his 
anticipation of modern theories of p me, With more 
reason, have called attention to the marked religious turn of 
his mind, and have pointed out that, amid the general discredit 
of received systems of religion, the vague doctrine of Rousseau 
had almost a ay of the whole field of belief. An ex- 
planation, different from all these, is afforded by Mr. Maine, in 
his recently published volume on “ Ancient Law.” Mr. 
Maine thinks that the parentage of Rousseau’s ideas is not 
chiefly imaginative, nor chiefly metaphysical, nor chiefly reli- 
gious, but principally /egal ; and that his philosophy is in sub- 
stance a popular exposition of certain theories of the Roman 
lawyers which had long had currency in modern Europe. 
According to this view, the lawyers of Rome, in the absence 
of a more definite rule of legal pro; , had placed the perfec- 
tion of law in A ope | and simplicity. A law corrected by 
these standards they called the law of nature, and they seem to 
have been under a vague impression that mankind prac- 
tised it before civil history began, in a state or condition of 
nature. The vision of some beautifully simple and harmoni- 
ous code, answering to the ideal picture of the natural state, 


had long danced before the eyes of the better class of lawyers 
in all countries in Europe, 
and pres shape when it 
ciful 


ing occasionally a more definite 

over into England, but fan- 
, and vaguely conceived in general, yet not too indis- 
tinctly to irritate and vex the lawyers of France and Italy by 
its contrast with the perplexity and confusion of existing — 
e = 
self the popular expositor. He collected into a focus the ideas 
of natural perfection which floated in the atmosphere of legal 
thought, and when they were collected they set the world on 


No doubt much support is lent to this theory by the newly- 
published “ Constitution of Corsica.” The greater part of the § 
Soguent consists of detached notes in an aphoristic fgrm, not 

e the‘ Pensées” of Pascal, and these crude statements of 
Rousseau’s' thoughts betray their legal pedigree more clearly 
than the balanced rhetorical sentences of the “ Contrat Social. 
The method which Rousseau proposed to follow in framing his 
code was to take the institutions of Corsica as he found them, and 
then cut them down to his own measure of harmonious sim- 
plicity. In his letters to M. de Buttafuoco, he states the necessi- 
ty of carefully studying the actual laws of Corsica with an em- 
phasis which might belong to a disciple of Montesquieu; but it 
soon appears that he merely wishes to know what existing in- 
stitutions are, for the purpose of pruning away the irregular 
excrescences on the simplicity of nature which he supposes to 
have been introduced by the usurping Genoese. And, when 
he begins to work out his conception, nothing can be clearer 
than that his mind is full of the legal commonplaces of his day 
and country concerning natural law. In the passage of Diodo- 
rus which took so strong a hold on his fancy, he is particularly 
impressed with the statement that among the primitive Corsi- 
cans the first person who found honey in a hallow tree was ad- 
mitted by his neighbours to be i i 


prietor which prevailed amo: 

Again, in recommending the an 

the adoption of the Corsicans, he tells them that all the cattle 
of the canton were allowed to roam together on the mountains, 
and that the first occupant of any one of them was allowed to 
keep it—thus reproducing in terms the rule of Roman law with 
respect to the acquisition of ownership in animals which are in 
a state of nature. But per! the most startling illustration 
of the influence which legal ries had over him is agetpen 
tion which he evidently took from the writers on Public Law. 
The Publicists lay down that national communities, when in- 
dependent, are subject only tothe law Of nature. Rousseau in- 
verts this assumption, and transfers it to civil society. Haring 
made up his mind to create a society which shall be gove 
only by natural law,he concludes that all the ms who live in 
it must be independent of each other ; and his reflections on the 
point lead him to this startli Sperry “From that mutual 
dependence of men on each other which is believed to be the 
bond of society, spring all the vices which destroy it.” Rous- 
seau’s line of thought can be traced in numberless passages of 
the Corsican Constitution, but in none so instructively as this. 
First, he misunderstands the proposition of law. Then, he 
transfers it to an jer a we subject-matter. Lastly, he trans- 
forms it into an audacious general maxim which militates against 
all received ideas, and which could not possibly be applied 
without a subversion of all existing order. Such is the history 
of much which, seventy years ago, passed as a revelation of new 
and beneficent truth. . 


——_»—_—__- 


THE DUTCH AND THEIR DYKES. 


Most educated Englishmen are aware that the Dutch have to 
maintain an incessant fight with the sea, the stake being no less 
than the right of their country to exist, but they do not realize 
quite so fully that the same warfare, only differing in its degree, 
is carried on with a deadly internal foe. The sea, of course, is 
the "8 most rous antagonist, and appeals to the 

; all the mor strongly because science has demon- 
precise extent ofthe peril. The local hydrographers, 
inquiry, have invented, or rather defined, a water 
level, which they call the Amsterdam level, and at which the 
country may be described as safe. Whenever the wind blows 
from the north-west, the tendency of the water is to exceed 


this level, and during a storm the tide rises at the least ne 
fication may play as great a part in the world’s drama as An-| fessions” are the fountain, not only of Byronism and Lamartin-| places ten feet six inches above all Holland. Those wh 


nexation, its elder brother, has enacted not long since. 
would be a comfort to most of our 

property was like our own, clearly marked out by a moat of 
storm-lashed sea, a score of miles across in the narrowest part 
of its billowy circuit, 


—_——_»—_— 


UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF RQBSSEAU. 


The “ Unpublished Writings and Correspondetice of Rous- 
sean” (just printed in Paris) consist of a variety of pal in 
the possession of a Genevese family named Moultou. MP 
Moultou, the great-grandfather of the editor, was a Minister of 
the Evangelical Church of Geneva, and, strange as it may 
seem, an intimate personal friend both of Rousseau and of 


Voltaire. Many of the fragments contained in the recently- 
published volume are 


ascribes himself, in his “ Confessions,’ 
the flames ; but the philosopher is 
weary of copying and recopyin, 
rite productions, and now anded, 


‘as having committed to 
known to have been never 


parts of works which Rousseau de-| 


the manuscript of his favou-| culiarities to an affectation of 
en one or other of the foul | But for direct influence on the fortunes of mankind, nothing of | the traveller wlo Ventures upon the 


means of unlocking other men's hearts. ithout them there 
is no certainty that France would have had a Balzac or a 
Charles de Bernard, or land a Charlotte Bronté and a} 
Thackeray. With the “ Nouvelle — the modern, 
apotheosis of the lower passions—the theme which inspires al- | 
most all French remance, and not a little of English fiction. 
The “ Vicaire Sayoyard” is the parent of modern sentimental | 
religion. In France, where its effects have been profound, it! 


cism of Lacordaire or Montalembert from the native dogmatism | 
|}of Roman Catholic theology. The “Emile” is the source of 
half the notions which, sixty years after its publication, ap- 
| peared in a new dress as the tenets of the Communists and So- 
| cfalists. Even Rousseau’s music is said to have been infinitely 
more studied than would be expected from its apparent merits ; 
and more than one French composer is believed to owe his pe- 
wing the “ Devin de Village.” | 


0 


It | ism, their immedigte progeny, but also of that host of works in, most of the power of water will best understand the result of 
ighbours if their landed | which the self-analysis of the writer supplies him with the | c 


precipitating ten feet of the Ge 
plain. But dangerous as the the rivers are not less 
menacing. The Meuse, the and the Rhine all alike 
present the features, not of those douce, tem: and some- 


Ocean over an inhabited 


| what sluggish streams which Englishmen call rivers, but of the 
7 


torrents which in the tropics shift, change, and throw up new 
territories, as ifthey had a creative volition of theirown. Nature 
left to herself, would have made of Holland a swamp, through 
which the German rivers would have wandered slowly and 


‘aul | gives the one ingredient which distinguishes the Neo-Catholi-| sluggishly towards the sea, loting themselves en route in the 


sands, and sometimes fighting harmlessly with the storm-driven 
rush of salt water. The Dutchmen, however, not approving of 
an arrangement which involves among other things the life of 
a wild duck for theniselves, have banked in the rivers, a work 
in itself of some magnitude, but a trifle to the work it produces. 
These rivers carry down silt, which in the natural course of 
things they would slowly deposit in their own beds. 

rise, therefore, steadily every year, till at the present moment 
finds him- 
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self crawling along on rivers suspended in air, and looking 
down on the plains as men look down over a 

Naturally, as the rivers rise, so do the dykes, which, as they 
rise, become weaker, and but that there is some compensating 
cause, man would one day be vanquished in this perpetual fight. 
M. Esquiros does not assign this cause ; but, he says, the dykes 
as they rise reper ora d hold the river in better than they did. 
The reason is sufficiently simple. The bed of the river is not 
rising through its whole length, but only through its length in 
the delta. Consequently every rise diminishes the difference 
of level between the great outflow through the Ardennes, and 


not their volume, is lessened. It is quite possible that this pro- 
cess may go on till the rivers are in the delta almost as sluggish 
as canals, and man will not be called upon for that improve- 
ment in his faculties in which alone M. Esquiros sees hope for 





the future. During the transition period, however, the danger = 
-| a gu 


is very great, and we cannot better illustrate its extent, or 


Asquiros’s style, than by extracting his account of the inunda- | his late Royal Highness was colonel, mounted at the entrance | 2 
fot ot 1855) ‘ \to the state apartments. First came the ten mourning coaches, | the hearse approached. The gentlemen who had gathered in 
ificent Flemish horses; then the well ; Wolsey’s Chapel, were then marshalled throu 


tion of 1855 : 


“Tt was in the month of March, after a ‘hard winter which | each drawn by four ma 


faces, and although numbers came into the 
the : 


tisfaction that lightens up the countenance of ordinary sight- 
seers, and its place was 


affliction. 


and scarcely cared to speak t 
words were interchanged, it was mostly to speak of 
the good works which he who has been swept away 
the outlet of the river, and the velocity of the waters, though | in the flower of his manhood has done, and to bring back the | 
memory to a life adorned by every public and private virtue, | 
and in respect of which there was only one cause for lamenta- | person: 
tation—that it had been so short. 


yey to witness 
, there was an entire absence of that look of sa- 
en by a careworn, melancholy ex- 
ression, which told of hearts full of sympathy and of sorrow 
our most gracious Queen and her family in this hour of 


There was but little conversation. Men hung their heads | 


from us 


those who 








Canterbury, and the Bishops of London and Oxford. The in- 

vitations to the corps di i 
tatives of Sovereigns 
Royal Consort; and consisted of M. Van de Weyer, the Bel- 
gian Minister; the Count de Lavradio, the Portuguese Minister ; 
and the Count Brandenburgh, the Prussian Charge «’ Affaires ; 
all of whom were ushered to the front row of seats on the left 
of the choir. 
© one another; but when a few | vitations, but the Premier himself, though tast recovering from 
some of | his recent illness, was not sufficiently convalescent to attend. 


dolore were limited to the represen- 
who are related to her Majesty or her late 


The whole of the Cabinet were included in in- 


By twelve o'clock the chief mourners, his Royal Highness 


the Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, the Duke of Saxe Co . 
and Gotha, the Grown Prince of Prussia, and the other Ro 


had arrived at the Chapter-room; the remainder of 
had been appointed to form part of the procession 


Shortly before noon, (Monday, Dec. 23), the funeral proces- | having previously assembled in Wolsey’s Chapel. Profound 


from the Castle commenced forming in the quadrangle. | silence now 
ard of honour of the Grenadier Guards, of which regiment | by the booming of the minute gun, and the harsh word of com- 
mand given to the troops on guard outside to reverse arms as 


[aber es the sacred edifice, which was only broken 


the south aisle 


had suspended the course of the Rhine and the Meuse. Spring | known state carriage of the Queen, drawn by six bays attended | to the west end of the nave, where they took their places at 


arrived suddenly for that portion of these rivers 


The solid surface of the Rhine being broken up, the 


in Holland a mass of the still frozen river. A motionless river stables. 2 
The | on the housings on the 


and moving ice-blocks came into a fearful collision. 


to the south, | by state servants. J 
while the northern part remained petrified beneath the ice. | lowed by the other Royal carriages, drawn by bay 


Next came the hearse. 


- : pected 
force of resistance being opposed to that of expansion must | devices indicating the illustrious and honourable positions | 


necessarily entail a catastrophe. 


rible moment, during which the river, contending with itself, | the heads of the horses in the state carriages, which are usu- 


uttered a hoarse roar. All at once the bed of ice rose and burst, 
and the tumultuous strength of the waters, exasperated by the | 
heavy clashing ice-masses, no longer knew obstacles or re- 
straint. The river roared and rose like a sea, and overflowed 
its banks. Though the dykes were so strong and tall they 
were carried away, cut asunder by the ice as by a razor-blade. 
The whole country became a sheet of water; it was no longer 
a breaking-up of the ice, but a deluge. The ice-lumps were 
hurled on ice-lumps; and these ruins of the thaw destroyed, 
tore away, and crushed everything they met on their passage. 
Lofty oaks fell shattered in the constantly rising waters. On | 


? 


all sides the floods rushed up like a pack of howling wolves. 
The Rhine had already seized upon one-fourth of Gelderland 
and the province of Utrecht, and a portion of North Brabant 
had disappeared beneath the waters of the Meuse. It was 
hopeless to search for the fat prairies, the smiling polders, and | 
the splendidjy cultivated Dutch farms; all that was beneath 
the level of the two rivers disappeared, and was covered by the 
angry, seething waters. In some places they rose above the 
roofs of the houses, and frail boats, surrounded by a belt of 
moving and floating rocks, alone struggled against this tempest 
of ice . 

“The ramparts and bridges were swept away. From steeple | 
to steeple the tocsin rang out, and the alarm guns were heard | 
along the menaced line. An infinite desolation fell with night 
upon the villages ald farms. The words ‘The dyke is burst? 
could be heard in all the tones of grief and horror. Men were 
afraid for their homes, their rural riches, their winter stock, 
their cattle: they feared for themselves, but before all for their | 
wives and children. Before the foe who advanced, stern, irre- | 
sistible, and inevitable, the abodes were abandoned ; the inha- | 
bitants sought shelter on the hills, and on ings standing | 
on an elevation, such as churches and mills. From these spots | 

the terrified people surveyed the submerged fields, and the vil- 
lages in which they had left friends. Do you see down there 
that house in which a faint light is burning? A female shadow | 
is desi on the window panes. That woman refused to| 
take to flight. An enormous ice-mass dashes against the house | 
and carries it away. Each moment roofs, furniture, corpses of | 
domestic animals pass in a whirlpool of water and ice. Alas! | 
did you not see an empty cradle floating along? What has be- | 
come of the infant? What has become of the mother *” | 

M. Esquiros went himself to one scene of desolation : 

“It was a sad and painful excursion, for, truth to tell, we went , 
but to reconnoitre a village. The mere sight of the localities 
could furnish no idea of the ruin the villagers had sustained. 
At each instant along a deep ditch which had formerly been 
the highway, we met with roofs from which the tiles had been 
stripped, beaten-in doors, broken windows, and barns suspen- 
ded sadly on the exposed piles, in a word, the skeletons of 
houses. Elsewhere, there was nought but fragments of mason- 
ary, heaps of ruins and bricks in a nameless medley. The tur- 
ther we advanced into the village, the greater grew our emo- 
tion at the sight of these habitations without inhabitants, this 
little church which had served as an ark amid the deluge, and 
these streets which were now a stream. Our boat stopped, and 
we entered a few houses in which the least badly treated of the 
poor people were busied in repairing what could still be saved 
of their furniture and instruments of labour. An undulating 
line marked on the inner walls the height to which the water 
had risen. We had everywhere beYore us desolation, destruc- 
tion, and misery. 

“The boat we had freighted started again, and proceeded to- 
ward the adjoining fields, It was one large sea, above which 
rose the crests of trees. A flock of ducks swam noisily round 
our boat, and by their joy insulted the melancholy 
of the landscape. As far as the eye could see, water, aging 
but water, was visible. A sunbeam spread like a of re- 
conciliation or of irony over this valley, once du 
pick and the ploughshare, but now furrowed by theoar. Could 
we have forgotten man, we should have found pleasure in the 
contemplation of this lake, beneath which the crops and hopes 
of the year were buried, for nature is lovely even in her ravages. 
We had the curiosity to see the spot where the dyke of the 
Rhine burst ; the wound through which the river had shed its 
waters was closed by temporary walls. The sight of this scar 
cieatrized in the flank of the giant was well ry to inspire 
a grand idea both of the works of man and the tumultuous 
strength of nature. As for the Rhine, it had returned to its 
bed, tranquil and slumbering like a lion in its den after & gpe- 
cessful foray.” 

Man will win, nevertheless, as he wins everywhere, exceptin 
the tropics, where the energy of one generation is exhausted 
in the effort to repair the losses time has inflicted upon the 
works of the last.— Review of Esquiros’ “ The Dutch at Home.” 

a 2 
FUNERAL OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

The gloom and 
Great 
deeply felt at Windsor, where his 





face was familiar to the in- 


mabiiantn, amongst whom he breathed his last. Throughout ley of Alderley, the Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Clarendon, 
the week business in the neighbourhood of the Castle has | Earl Russell, the Duke of Rutland, Lord Colville (in the uni- 
y, of which 
— oT Highness was colonel and captain 

Villiers, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the 


been at a standstill, and yesterday morning the town wore a 
most melancholy appearance ; every shop and private dwell- 
ing was closely shut up, but it was unnecessary to look to 
these to see that some great grief had overtaken the inhabi- 
tants, for there was sorrow and anxiety apparent on all their 


There was a solemn and ter- | which the noble departed one had held. 


up the | 


The trappings about 


ally constructed of silk in bright colours, were on this occasion 
made of black silk, aad laying gracefully on the light necks of | 
the horses, as they stepped slowly down the road to the cha- | 
pel, gave them a most peculiarly mournful appearance. The | 
procession was escorted by a detachment of the 2d Life Guards | 
mounted, and proceeded under the Norman archway to the 
lower ward. The remainder of the Life Guards assisted im | 
keeping the line. 

The members of the Royal family and other chief mourners | 
came from their apartments by a different route, namely, by | 
the road under St. George’s Gateway; and precisely as the | 
clock struck twelve they joined the procession where the two | 
roads meet at the corner of Wolsey’s chapel. The members of 
the Royal family were set down at a temporary porch leading | 
into St. George’s Chapel, where the general body of the 
mourners entered. | 

A guard of honour of the Grenadier Guard mounted during 
the ceremony at the entrance to St. George’s Chapel, and a 
troop of the Royal Horse Artillery were stationed in Windsor 
Park, and fired minute-guns during the progress of the cere- 
mony, filling the air with a heavy mournful sound, which was 
scarcely relieved by the solemn tolling of the muffled bells of 
the neighbouring churches. 

At the consigyien of the funeral ceremony the procession 
did not re-form, but those who had occupied the carriages in 
the procession to the chapel returned in them in the most pri- 
vate manner; the state carriages, which were empty, after 
passing the porch leading to St. George’s Chapel, at once pro- 
ceeded to the Royal stables. 

A detachment of the Scots Fusiliers, the Grenadiers, and the 
Guards (on foot) kept the ground on the road down which the 
cortege proceeded, and as the hearse passed they reversed 
arms ; the fiags were draped, with crape, and the sashes of the 
officers were covered with the like sombre material. 

On the terrace in front of the buildings known as the resi- 
dences of the Poor Knights of Windsor, there was a very large 
concourse of persons assefnbled, who a own connee- 
tion with the tem or that of some of t friends, obtained 
the privilege of occupying this favourable position for seeing 
the procession. All those present were dressed in deep mour- 
ning, and — on them as they stood against the rough 
masonry and the ivy-mantled tower which occupies the centre 





| portion’ of the knights’ dwellings the scene that presented 


itself, contrasted with the gay dress of the soldiery, was one of 
inexpressible solemnity and mournfulness. 

As the chief mourners passed, those who had obtained access 
to the court-yards, though the wind was blowing keenly, and 
it was bitterly cold, every head was uncovered as if by the 
| effort of one man, and a similar manifestation of feeling took 
| place when the hearse containing the remains of the late illus- 
trious Prince passed. 

Without the precincts of the Palace nothing save the arrival 
|and departure of the carriages and the troops was to be seen ; 
| but, nevertheless, a large concourse of people assembled on the 
| Castle hill and lingered on the spot long after the ceremony 
had entirely concluded. 








| In planning and executing the arrangements for the obse- 
| — ot the illustrious deceased within this noble and beautiful 
| fane, the precedent set at the funeral of the Duchess of Kent 
| was followed as nearly as possible. Within the choir the same 

mournful emblems were everywhere visible. Black cloth 

covered the communion table, surrounded the railings, encir- 
dais at the eastern end. The entrance to the Royal vault, which 
| is situated immediately at the foot of the altar steps, was indi- 


cated by a narrow strip of white cloth laid down in the form 


of a parallelogram, to which another strip conducted in a 
straight line from the centre of the screen. 


| 
| several knights of the Order of the Garter remained undistur- 
| bed, that of the deceased 


| by their res 
| in 
| tion of the chapel, though wearing an extremely sombre asi 
West's famous painted window representi: 


the picture of the Last Supper in the 
About half-past eleven o'clock the disti 


the Ascension an 


ished 


who had received her Majesty's aaa papa the funeral, 
to arrive, and as 
| they € right of the com- 
' munion table, they were conducted to their allotted seats in the 
choir; such of them as were knights of the most noble order 
The first to enter were chiefly 
' members of the Cabinet, including Sir George Grey the Duke 
‘ . of Newcastle, and Sir Charles Wood. Then followed in rapid 
DON grief which has been occasioned throughout | succession the Duke of Buccleuch. the Ear! of Derby, the Duke 
ritain by the death of the Prince Consort has been | of Wellington, the Marquis of Exeter, Earl Granville, the 


but did not take part in the procession, be; 
entered from the Wolsey Gates, to 


‘occupying their own stalls. 


| Speaker of the House of Commons, Lord Portman, Lord Stan- 


| form of Lieut. Colonel of the Hon. 

regiment his late 
| general), the Hon C. 
of Carlisle, Mr. W. Cow 
\lor of the Exchequer, Lo 


Artillery Com 


cled the pulpit, and carpetted the floor and steps leading to the 


Upon the com- 
munion table was arranged the massive service of satramental 
| plate belonging to St. George’s College. The banners of the | head of the procession 


L sed Prince retained its place among them | minutes to one the bier had arrived at the openi 
| whilst the canopies of the several stalls were still surmounted | Royal vault, where it was adjusted on the machine 

ve helmets, mantles, and swords, upon which, 
many instance, had accumulated the rust ofages. This por- 


had, nevertheless, a slight touch of warmth imparted to it b 


r, Sir G. C. Lewis, the Chancel- | pa 
Overstone, the Archbishop of 


These were fol-| the head of the procession. A few minutes elapsed, and the 
horses of coffin containing the body of the late Prince Consort was borne 
thaw met/| that beautiful form that are only to be found in the Royal | — the south porch and raised upon a bier at the western 
On the sides of the hearse were the Royal arms, and | end of the 

horses were emblazoned other heraldic | quitted the Chapter-room, 


o chapel. Almost simultaneously the Royal mourners 
a down the choir and across 
the nave into the south aisle, were conducted to their respec- 
tive places in the procession by Viscount Sydney, Lord Cham- 
berlain, and the Vice-Chamberlain. The coffin was covered 
with crimson velvet, furnished with silver gilt ornaments, and 
bore upon a massive silver plate the following inscription :— 
“ Depositum 
Tlustrissimi et Celsissimi Alberti, 
incipis Consortis, 
Ducis Saxonie, 
de Saxe-Coburg et Gotha Principis, 
Nobilissimi Ordinis Periscelidis Equitis, 
Augustissime et Potentissimw Victoria Regine 
Conjugis oe, 
Obiit die decimo quarto Decembris, MDCCCLXL, 
Anno etatis sue XLITI.” 
(Here is deposited the body of the most illustrious and exalted 
Albert, Prince Consort, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and the 
beloved Consort of the Most August and Powerful Queen Victoria. 
He died on the 14th December, 1861, in the 43d-year of his age.) 
The pall, was as usual, composed of rich black velvet, trim- 
med with a deep white border, and emblazoned with the arms 
of the Queen and his late Royal Highness, each surmounted 
by a crown in gold and silver embroidery. 
The organ now pealed forth in solemn tones the music of Dr. 
Croft to the opening sentences of the Burial Service, “1 am 
the resurrection and the life,’ “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” and it was _— by the full rich voices of the Windsor 
choir. Slowly and reverently the procession moved up the 
nave in the following order:— 
The Chief Mourner, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, was sup- 
| ported by Prince Arthur, and by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
| Gotha, and attended by Major-General the Hon. R. Bruce. He 
was followed by the Crown Prince of Prussia, the Duke de 
Brabant, the Count de Flandres, the Duke de Nemours, Prince 
Louis of Hesse, and Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar. 

It will be observed that the foregoing arrangement does not in- 
clude the name of either the Duke of Cambridge or the Prince 
of Leiningen, both of whom had had assigned to them 
in the procession as originally intended; but the absence of 
his Royal Highness is said to have been caused by his having 
received her jesty’s commands to attend her at Osborne, 
whilst the sudden indisposition of his Serene Highness at the 
same place put it ut out of his power to be present. 

As the ion advanced of course every eye was fixed 
upon the chief mourner. His look, his step, his bearmg, his — 
play of feature was ae we and closely aon tb seemed, 
indeed, as if the regards of the English nation were for that 
moment concentrated in one individual, their future hope and the 
heir to the Crown. Doubtless his Royal Highness realised with 
keenest poignancy the heavy loss which has befallen his house, 
and which no one has greater reason to mourn than he himself; 
for in his late excellent father he had a guide, philosopher, and 
friend, who, had he been spared a few years longer, might 
by his counsel have steered him clear of many a sunken and 
dangerous shoal that besets the career of one born to such a 
high destiny, and which it may require consummate wisdom 
and prudence to avoid. But profound as must have been 
his Royal Highness’s grief he battled with it bravely. The tear 
which frequently started to his eye he hastily dashed away, 
and although his bosom heaved convulsively, the fortitude, 
firmness, and self-control which he exhibited were truly marvel- 
lous in one so young. Prince Arthur, poor boy, sobbed bitter- 
ly, and gave a child’s expression to a child’s feelings who has 
lost a much-beloved and an affectionate parent. His handsome 
face, over which the floodgates had opened their luices, spoke 
more eloquently than words of the conflicting emotions which 
had possession of his heart. His royal highness the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha, the late Prince Consort's brother, was 
also greatly agitated, and displayed every sign of extreme grief. 
And of all that mournful group there seemed not one who was 
not penetrated to the innermost soul by the loss which the 
nation and the Royal family have within these last few days 
by a terrible dispensation leon doomed to sustain. On the 





reaching the choir the 39th Psalm was 
¢ glorious tuneral chant of Beethoven. Attwenty 
over the 
and 
lowered to within a foot or two of the chapel floor. His late 
Royal ’s crown, baton, sword, and field marshal’s 
hat were oo pons upon the coffin, the Prince of Wales stand- 
ing at the head of the corpse, with Prince Arthur on his right 
_ the Duke of Saxe Coburg and et Royal - left, the o a4 

personages standing behind their \ 

oe attendants near them, the supporters of the pall 
being on either side, and the Lord Chamber at the foot of 
the coffin, whilst the rest ofthe ion were on each 
| side the choir. The Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, Dean of 
Windsor, who was surrounded by a numerous body of clergy, 
then read from within the communion rail the beautiful lesson, 
so full of hope and comfort to the Christian believer, commenc- 
ing with the verse,“ Now is Christ risen from the dead and 
become the first fruits of them that slept.” At first the Dean's 
utterance was almost choked with emotion, but as he proceecs 
ed of the spirit which animated the apostle when 
he penned this magnificent chapter in his Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, ap} to have come over the venerable reader, and be- 
fore he finished his voice had recovered much of its won- 
ted power. To this grand and impressive lesson succeeded a 
German chorale, to the music and the sentiment of which in 
the original his late Royal Highness was said to have been very 


chanted to 





rtial. 
The Dean next read “ The Sentences,” beginning “ Man that 





is born of a woman,” which was follow 
glorious hymn— 
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any semblance whatever of craving or disposition 
for a fight. All assertions to the contrary are grossly, and in 


as passing judgment is concerned. We notice only—not 
being called upon to follow up the particulars—that herein 


“Great God! what do I see and hear!” | many instances wilfully false; nor is there the slightest apt-|the Representatives do but follow an instinct that prevails in 

Pw who ~~ fe pe roy eerie csmeeen | ness in the charge brought by one of our contemporaries, that | all free Parliaments, and that was notably acted upon during 
e she: -n 1 ) sme: e 2 OVE ver- sas ‘oh?’ : : : : : > . 

ing agitation display ed by the late Prince Consort on the sing: | the British Cabinet must have designedly withheld from the | the past war in which Englandwas engaged.—A Bill to pu- 

ing of this hymn on that occasion. It was as if the whole | public Mr. Seward’s letter to Mr. Adams, of November 30, | nish frauds on the Treasury is to be brought before the Senate, 


scene which it so vividly depicts was laid open to his view, and | which has been generally published at the head of the more | and has elicited in advance the heartiest denunciation of the 


adjuration was addressed to himself in particular to be pre- | 


for the solemn event that ushers the soul into the pre- 
gence of its Judge. The pall having been remeved, the crown, 
baton, and field marshal’s hat were replaced on the coffin, 
which, amidst a stillness that only the presence of death could 


induce, was gently and almost imperceptibly lowered into the | 


vault. Again was the minute gun heard through the silence 
that prevailed, and the order to the guard to reverse arms was 
repeated; and once more all was still. Now the coffin was 
disappearing, and in another second it had vanished from the 
view of the spegtators for ever. The Dean then read that af- 
fecting portion of the service at which the sorrow of survivors 
always reaches its culminating point, and the ~ is “com- 
mitted to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust” —a handful of earth sprinkled upon the coffin by the hand 
of an attendant gave forth a dull and leaden sound, and for 
the second time during the present year that august assemblage 
of the great and the noble tound themselves in the presence of 
the most ruthless of all levellers, the true democratic King, but 
this time more near to him, for he had just seized upon one 
who in the beauty and grace of his manly prime stood at their 
head, the foremost man amongst them, only nine months ago. 
The Lord Chamberlain, at the close, conducted the Prince 
of Wales and the train of mourners accompanying him 
out of the chapel by the way they had entered. Each of the 
Royal Princes as he passed the grave paused for a moment to 
cast a glance into the sepulchre which was about to close its 
marble jaws upon him who had been thus cut down in the 
full bloom of manhood; whose perfect character had conferred 
fresh lustre upon his exalted rank, and the full measure of 
whose worth a sorrowing people is only now beginning to 
comprehend. As the procession withdrew, the organ pealed | 
forth in tones that reverberated majestically through the 
building the “ Dead March” in Sau/, and thus the solemn cere- 
monial was concluded; but when the last sounds of the organ | 
had died away, many a group still lingered behind in serious 
discourse on the solemn scene in which they had borne a part. | 
An interesting and affecting incident is related in connection | 
with the sad proceedings of the day. It is well known that | 
amongst our German kinsfolk the use of flowers is a promi- 





| important and more widely studied correspondence between 
| the former and Lord Lyons. We omitted that letter, because 
| it had nothing in it that could lead Mr. Adams, still less Earl 
| Russell, to see whither the Cabinet at Washington was tending. 
| There is in truth but one point in it—and that one fails. Mr. 
Seward says that Mr. Adams ought to know one fact in the case 


And was not this a soothing message, for the note was to 
be read, if Mr. Adams deemed it expedient, to Earl Rus- 
sell and Lord Palmerston? It might have been so, only 
Mr. Seward, to use a vulgar phrase, took it all back. “ You 
should know the fact,” says he, “ without indicating that we 
attach importance to it.” How the cunning of the poli- 
tician peeps out herein! Did Mr. Adams, we wonder, read 


—namely that Captain Wilkes acted without instructions. | 


| jobbers who fatten on the national troubles. A Bill may pass; 
|the trouble will be found in carrylng out its provisions, if it 
‘deal severely with men enriched by wholesale plunder. 

It was, of course, impossible that the affair of the Trent 
should not be made the subject of an immensity of declama- 
tion. Accordingly, Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, and Judge 
Thomas, of Massachusetts, dilated at great length upon it, in 
the House on Tuesday—Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, doing 
the same thing, at far greater length, in the Senate, the day be- 
fore yesterday. The first gentleman was furiously indignant 
at the cession of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, on general princi- 
ples. The second said ditto to Mr. Seward, with considerably 
more than hisacrimony. The third annihilates the arguments of 
the Secretary of State, declaring that the neutral ship would not 





this little but nullifying phrase, when he read the note itself? | have been condemned if carried beforean American Admiralty 
We incline to think not. At least we find that our Govern- | Court, and that the oft-named passengers could not legally have 
ment, very far from encouraging an angry tone in the public | been heldas prisoners. For the rest, we cannot pretend to fellow 
mind, had allowed its animus to be discerned. The twaddle | Mr. Sumner, observing only that he starts with an enormous er- 
about the silence of its organs is not worth notice; but so far | tor—in asserting that our Government claimed the release, 
back as December 21, the Spectator hit the mark editorially, | on the ground whereupon it was adroitly conceded by 
in these words: “ We have good reason to believe that Lord | Mr. Seward. On the contrary, nothing whatever has been set- 
Lyons was directed by the British Government to communi-| tled as to the general merits of the case, either by Lord Lyons’s 
cate unofficially to Mr. Seward the substance of Lord Rus-| claim, or Mr. Seward’s letter, or Mr. Sumner’s speech, or the 
sell’s despatch demanding the surrender of Messrs. Slidell and | abandonment of the persons captured. Far from it ; further time 
Mason, a day or two previous to its formal delivery. This fact | and search concur in proving how rash was the positive deci- 
is decisive as to the conciliatory spirit of the Government.” | sion of the infallible sages of Massachusetts. We have only 
It isso. From the afflicted Lady on the Throne, to him who | room to-day to note that Hautefeuille, one of their quoted 
earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, all grades and con- great guns, has come out dead against them, and that a case 
ditions of men in the British Isles will rejoice that this ugly | is now cited in London in which, in 1777, the British Ad- 
dispute is settled. Depend upon it our country would shrink | miralty Court released a neutral ship bound to nd from a 
vith horror from a war ; though, under the impression that war | neutral port, captured as having on board five American 


aaa, 


nent feature at the burial of the dead. Following this custom, | might be forced upon them, our rulers were thoroughly earnest 


three wreaths had been forwarded to the Castle from Osborne | 
one from her Majesty, one from the Princess Alice, and ano- | 
ther from the Princess Helena; and at the conclusion of the | 
service they were carried to the vanlt and reverently placed 
upon the coffin, in compliance with the Royal wishes. The | 
custom of sprinkling flowers upon the coffin is not unknown in | 
our own country; tor in Devonshire and Cornwall the prac- | 
tice was, a few years since, and may be now, very common at 
the funeral of young persons of either sex.—Condensed from the 


in making preparation. Ifnew troubles then do not spring from 
the difficult position of belligerent and neutral, as between two 
sensitive and powerful nations, our Cabinetg we repeat for 
the twentieth time, will not concern itself with newspaper ar- 


ticles however abusive, nor with remembrances of triumphal | 
processions in honour of Meaghers and Mitchels, nor even call | 


to mind how a certain Secretary of State, now eloquent in de- 


| (belligerent) army officers! 
But the real question of the moment is Finance ; and it is to 
be regretted that Congress expends its energy upon all varieties 
of topics, rather than grapple with this eminently troublesome 
one. We forbear to load our columns rumours on the 
subject of impending changes, save one t0 the effect that 150 
millions of dollars are to be raised during the current year by 
the imposition of new and miscellaneous taxes. 


London Herald, Dee. 20. 
ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


OPIES, WITH SHEETS FOR SIGNATURE, 
found at the following places : 

BRITISH CONSULATE, 17 Broadway 

ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman Street. 

SCOTTISH AMERICAN OFFICE, 37 Park Row. 

EVERETT HOUSE, Union Square. 

HOWELL’S HOUSE OF LORDS, Houston Strest. 

PALACE PARK HOUSE, Cor. of 40th St. and 6th Ave. 

P. L. TADHAM, 26th Street, 4th Avenue. 

RICHARDSON’'S SALOON, Maiden Lane and William St. 
At Brooklyn. | 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, over Mechanic's Hall, Court St. 

JOHN C. FOCRE, 16 High Street. 


It is requested that the Sheets be returned to the British Consu- | 
late on the 17th inst. 


fence of order, once subscribed five hundred dollars to a cer- 
tain Rebellion Fund that shall be nameless. 
There is scarcely an item of general news by late arrivals | 





Apprehensions for the Safety of H. B. M. 8. “ Rinaldo.” 

4 : It will not be forgotten that the Rinaldo, 17, Commander 
from England. We regret however to notice that a telegram | Hewitt, sailed from Province Town on the evening of New 
from India speaks of possible trouble with the Sikhs. Some Year’s Day, with Messrs. Mason and Slidell and their Secre- 
of our editorial neighbours, who settfe our affairs much more ra- | taries on board, bound to Halifax, N. 8. She had not arrived 
pidly than their 6wn, proclaim hence the immediate extinction | , 
of British rule in India! But then the same class of writers | 
have over and over again expelled all Europeans from this Con- 
tinent. What can we think of the progress of education, when 
a public is daily regaled with such stuff? 





WILL BE 


there yesterday morning, and there is, not unnaturally, much 
uneasiness felt on her account. It is known thata terrific N.W. 
| gale sprung up at the instant of her departure ; andeven had 
| she been blown to leeward by its force, a steamship would not, 
| under ordinary circumstances, have been delayed so much be- 
Sahay | yond hertime. We learn, however, that the Rinaldo had but 
The Great Civil War. a very moderate allowance of coal on board, having left this 
The incidents that have occurred or have been reported | port without filling up entirely, and having steamed hence to 
during the week are many and various; but they are not of Cape Cod in six-and-thirty hours. Her machinery also had 
sufficient magnitude to enable the looker-on to draw conclu-| peen slightly deranged. As therefore it blew hard from the 
Landscape in the White Mountains, sions, or to predict at what time this terrible contest is to end. | North, from the 3rd inst. to the 6th, we deem it exceedingly 
Ar Govrit's, 772 Broapway, We must content ourselves with a briefsummary of events. | probable that Captain Hewett, one of the ablest of seamen 

Cor. 9th Street Admission Free. An expedition of several thousand U.S. troops from Ship | pore away in due time for Bermuda. 


——— — | Island has taken unopposed possession of Biloxi, a small town | 
GENS ADBIOW. 


on the sea-board of the State of Mississippi, and is said to| 
NEW 





ON EXHIBITION, 





Grand Junction Canals. 

Not at all in the spirit of banter—but with a hearty wish 
Port Royal have also advanced further Northwards along the | that the Emperor Napoleon would really prove to the world 
South Carolina coast towards Chagjeston, and some skirmishes | t¢,at his “Empire is Peace’—we must express our surprise 
have taken place. Aided by their gun-boats, the Northerners | that month after month rolls away, and we yet hear but little 
Grief and Doubt. | indeed appear to establish themselves where they list ; but it re-| of the projected union of the Red and the Mediterranean 
The attitude of the United Kingdom up to the 28th ult. is| mains to be seen whether the difficult nature of the country | seas. Where is the indefatigable de Lesseps? Is his new 
fitly embodied in these two little words. Universal sorrow | will or will not operate against them, when the two arms of | channel laid out? Are the works commenced at either termi- 
prevailed for the loss of the Queen’s counsellor and com- | the service are separated. The “invaders” have seized and| yys? How many myriads of Arabs are spading the sands of 
panion ; nor would it be hyperbolical to say that the whole na- | sent forward to this port 3697 bales of Sea Island Cotton, which | the ? What tricks do the winds of Heaven play with 
tion assisted at his funeral. A large space therefore is devoted | are to be sold on Government account. Another steamer from the oll excavated? We know that it sometimes buries 
Will it 


in our columns toa description of that mournful pageant. May! Nassau has run the blockade and got into Charleston, so that | caravans, in its lively gambols with the level surface. 
be less tricksome with the fine material, banked up as though 


| threaten Jackson, the capital—The U. 8. forces occupying | 
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the God, who “ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” sustain | the sunken stone-ships have not choked up all access —The 
the Widow in her affliction, and enable her to fulfil her de-| two main opposing armies in Northern Virginia are still face | to tempt its force ? 
clared resolve not to shrink from the duties of her office ! to face, waiting. The great battle, ever imminent, is not yet These questions are not suggested by any sudden or direct 
But the country doubted while it grieved—was waiting, that | fought; nor can we perceive any, locality whatever in all that | turning of our thoughts towards the land of Egypt. Quite 
is, with acute anxiety to know whether reparation would be | region, whereupon it would be physically possible to manceuvre | otherwise. A printed letter before us has carried us onward 
made by the United States in the matter of the Trent, or|two or three hundred thousand men, now that General Mc- to some happy period when—the Gods and the great Empe- 
whether the dreary alternative of war might be hazarded by | Clellan is decidedly convalescent. The young Orleans Princes | ror being propitious—we may sail hence through the Carib- 
refusal of atonement. And so far from being ashamed, | on his Staff are absent from the Army, and will not, it is said, | pean Sea into the South Pacific Ocean, returning by the Indian 
we are proud to recognize and record this general and deep- | rejoin it—An expedition, under General Burnside, lies in Hamp- | Ocean, the Arabian Gulf above named, the great inland Euro- 
seated solicitude. It is a proper answer to the unfounded as-| ton Roads, ready to start for some destination unknown.— | pean lake, and thus back again across the North Atlantic. To 
sertions here reiterated in print, that our Ministry and our Meanwhile it is rumoured that the main Southern army is pre- | effect this exquisite voyage, two projects need only be fal- 
People desire to plunge into hostilities. Nothing can be fur- paring winter quarters, as though expecting to be undisturbed | filled; M. de Lesseps must complete his Canal—and some other 
ther from the truth ; all evidence points the other way. The | and purporting no aggressive movements. A Richmond paper | Renae Consul, Engineer, Adventurer, or Savant, must “ carry 
very journals that have either volunteered or been taunted into boldly complains of its lack of drill and discipline. The | out his Imperial Majesty's determination” to cut a passage 
the adoption of a bitter tone, in discussing the American civil jalleged reign of terror cannot press severely, if such accusa- | through the Isthmus of Darien. 
conflict, have abstained from advocating the dread calamity of tions can be made thus publicly —We rejoice to hear that 240 Did you not believe that this latter undertaking was utterly 
an international one. Even the Times itself, although its petu-| prisoners of war have been exchanged; and trust that the un- abandoned, when those shrewd and practical men, Messrs. Fox 


lant malice has culminated disgracefully in & rude and gratui- avoidable evils of the existing conflict will be mitigated by the and Henderson and Brassey, gave it up some half-dozen years 


tous repudiation ofall American sympathy and kindliness, even | adoption of this system on a more extended scale. {ago ? We did, we must own ; and have scarcely given the plan a 
the Times has not been guilty of any such outrage on decency and | thought, since the days of lively discussion on its merits, and 
sense. There has been, undoubtedly, remarkable unanimity in Sayings and Doings in Congress. on the personal squabbles in which certain interested Sur- 
the national cry that the national honour must be upheld,| The House of Assembly, on Tuesday last, aftera long debate veyors became involved. Now however, to our infinite sur- 
great promptness on the part of the authorities in preparing and considerable opposition, concluded to take upon itself a | prise, we find Dr. Cullen—an old acquaintance, as files of the 
for a contingency not deemed improbable; but there has| supervision of the military conduct of the war, at least so far | Albion will testify—springing up into life again, and inditing 
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hereupon a long statement addressed to a London journalist. | we borrow from a London correspondent of an English provincial 
From this, dated in Dublin, November 26, we learn that a new | paper the subjoined gossip that has now a melancholy interest. 
ari 2 Fran ime in! One of the pleasantest operatic reminiscences is of a performance, 
Expedition was to be despatched from P att = cm 1 | not long ago, of Beethoven's grand opera of * Fidelio,” at the Royal 
the course of last month, “to make a detailed survey of the line Italian Opera, Covent Garden. The King of the Belgians and the 
. : 1 betwee e Atlantic ‘acific Oceans,” the | Count of Flanders had accompanied the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
for a ship canal between e A and P ial ex, | 224, the Princess Alice to the opera. The massive harmonies, the 
Engineers employed having already made a partial eX.) contending passions which sweep through the opera like a tempest, 
sloration. Dr. Cullen claims to have himself discovered, | the magniticent choruses, a performance faultless from the first note 
i j : adopted. hich is 41 miles in | to the last, the finest orchestra in Europe and the best conductor, 
in 1849, the route now adopted, wi 3 an8 | made the representation of “ Fidelio” on this particular night a 
length, from the Gulf of San Miguel on the Pacific, to Caledo- | pce meng to ~ te musician. I never sawa party enjoy an 
es . . ‘ Te opera more thoroughly than thatin the royal box. hey all knew 
nia Harbour and Port Escoces on the Atlantic. We do om the music. His Majesty King Leopold beat time through whole 
perceive that the Doctor has any actual part in the affair now, | bars,and you might have thought you were looking at the music 


though, from his congratulations on this “ first step towards | Master in the “ Barber of Seville.” It was not a simple motion of 


peculiarities of character and quite superficial emotion—I find no- 
| thing more than the very best results of a very bad system. 
| Arguments are sometimes made for the defence of exaggeration 
/in Art. My predecessor in this department of the Albion was fond 
| of rejoicing in the exaggerations of Mg. Dickens, and thought that 
the achievements of Mr. Clarke were excellent in the same direc- 
|tion. He liked them, he said, because “ they recognize the certain 
| goodness that lies in all human things.” A very curious remark ; 
} for certainly “the goodness that lies in all human things” can be 
} recognised—as in the works of Thackeray it is nobly and beauti- 
| fully done—without exaggeration at all, and with the strictest ad 
herence to truth and nature. Indeed it is the deformity of the 
| works of Dickens that they too frequently present peculiarities, in- 


carrying out his Majesty's determination,” it might be inferred 
that he expects place or pension or Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, in the event of ultimate success. Whether his Majesty 
succeed or not in these his enterprises in both hemispheres, it 
is at least refreshing to hear of them again, if it were only by 
way of relief from “ rectifications of frontiers,” “ revindications 
of territory,” “ solidarities of peoples,” and other jargon, that 
is begotten of personal restlessness and international intrigue. 





An Editor in a Place of Honour. 

It seldom falls within our province to notice the proceedings 
of the various State Legislatures, which are in, or are coming 
into session at this season of the year. Imagine indeed what our 
task would be, if we were even condemned to read the Addresses 
with which the respective Governors are wont to inaugurate the | 
proceedings—there is Governor Andrews, of Massachusetts, 
for instance, who has actually delivered himself of seventy-five 
pages of advice! We have not had the courage to look through 
it, we confess; and truly, if he be no more wise and mode- 
rate and statesmanlike in dealing with his Legislature, than he 
was the other day in dealing with the old British Lion, they 
must have a horrible time of it, if expected to wade through his 
remarks. 

Our purport however in touching on this item at all is to 
congratulate a brother-journalist, Mr. Henry J. Raymond, of the 
N. Y. Times, on his being unanimously elected Speaker of the 
House of Assembly of this State. Mr. Raymond’s prompt in- 
telligence and large experience in all public matters render his 
services extremely valuable in this official post. And to these 
his merits we have all the more pleasure in bearing witn 

use, as conductor of a daily paper with which we ha 
_ controversy, we have ever found him personally cour- 
teous to his opponent, while manfully supporting his own 
views. 
The Prince Consort’s Death ; a Meeting; an Address. 

In accordance with the invitation to which we alluded last 
week, there was a very crowded and most respectable gather- 
of British residents at the Consulate, on the afternoon of Satur- 
day last. The proceedings were brief, but especially emphatic. 
No man there present needed the stimulus of a panegyric on 
the dead ; no one was influenced by that subtle cord of sym- 
pathy, which so commonly possesses a general assemblage, be- 
cause his own heart was full. Each individual, we venture to 
assert, felt himself, ere he joined the throng, smitten as though 








finger and wrist. The fore-arm of majesty described large triangles | stead of characters. Nor is the fashion original with him. It is 
like the pictures in the music books, and always in true anticipation | : . “ “ee 4 P 
of Costa's rapid baton. But the true fanitico per la musica was the | >Ut reflected from the earliest period of English novel-wri- 
Prince Consort. Every note of the music, it was clear, was as fa- ing, when—as in the novels of Madame D’Arblay—characters 
tniliar to = as Pyne tetas ye well to an a His were nothing personitications of virtues and 
unimpressible and unimpassioned manner vanished in the dim re- |. tS I vie Soa: Bie lies - 
ceases of the reyal box,where he might suppose himself unobserved. | Y'°°*- The am = ppnevamees vate ond hen i » that the old me 
He beat time for Costa a note in advance. In the absence of that thod of personification was sentimental and stupid, while the new 
an me te = Fane A oma sare sere into his —_a- one is grotesque and vivacious. It only remains to be said that while 
carrie e orchestre rough with é¢clat. t was not alone » 7 -nius icke -onceals »xtenuates bi ™ 
with the air or motif (you will please to observe) that he indicated the great genius “ Dic ke ~ come eals or exte nuates his manifold ar 
this perfect familiarity, but in the sub-action of the orchestra, the | tistic defects, those—in whatever department of art—who ape his 
independent “ setting” of the accompaniment, and the intricacy of , blemishes, have neither the same impulse nor the same justification, 
ue eee ey eye gy Benen gen pm A. And here, reverting to the subject of popularity, it might be sug- 
overtures for“ Fidelio.” One was played before the curtain rose, gested, as a significant comment on the MacGrawler theory, that 
and the other, the splendid composition known as * Leonora,” be- | all the good things produced at our theatres g the past week 
— ae meen poonen = ee & tm the latt , have had ample enjoyment of the popular favour. I do not record 
e musicia ecollect that in the latter are some crescendo oes pte at he aii . 
passages for stringed instruments, which at length burst like a the fact as pypuabyors peegbed omneny griliying. Prominent 
storm into elemental war. The Prince was so carried away by the | among these good things may be mentioned the comedy of “ Love 
tire and ay of the overtures under Costa’s impetuous baton, | for Love,” as given at Wallack’s Theatre, and the tragedy of “ Ham- 
that he sprang from his seat, and seemed to be calling up the mu- | j,¢» aa . - Jiblo’s Garde r 
sic with his right hand from the depths of sound. Her Majesty | '*t’ ®* given by Mr. Davenport at Niblo’s Garden. 
happened at this instant to look round, and was 80 tickled at see-| It was very justly remarked—by Macaulay I believye—that when 
ing . pean Ng be legs and es — Seems barrel organ, | we get amoug the dramatists of the Restoration, we are surrounded 
that her mirth became irrepressible. e royal cambric was at | py shes brass , ike » nethe 
frequent intervals brought to the royal lips, and very red in the | 1 Sane of ey + Se Te Oe aon aaiines, sae 
face did the Majesty of England become before the risibility, thus |t0mgues set on fire of hell. And this is peculiarly true 
unexpectedly awakened, could be restrained and sobered down to | a8 to Congreve, who—though certainly the best of them—was 
a — _—. tp Prince, I = caatene to say, “— ome | a most offensive and determined sinner against all that is lovely 
in the estimation of every one who chanced to notice this little |. . seas » 
touch of nature. Somebody has said, “we meet our friends in a | in human nature, or decent and honourable in human life. For 
melody as in a glance of the eye, far beyond where words have | 8uch a man to have written about love at all seems now an insult 
— ee —, mer we be ny Eines looked at each | to all persons of refinement. But ignorant as he was of the theme 
= d god-like Promethean thefts an Ae rth spiri tend thee they | itself, he understood well enough the feelings and manners of 
gave answering waves of the hand in token of musical sympathy | bis time ; and the seven plays that he left, though set down with 
and appreciation. If, indeed, I wanted an illustration of the re- | more cunning than modesty, constitute a brilliant and truthful re- 
fined pleasure which musical genius is capable of giving to the ti -ery dissoluteage. ‘ Love ve” 
cultivated connoisseur, I should cite the exquisite and unaffected oie bt oo = 5 > t : a wer ne . pee ye pone 
enjoyment by this royal party of an opera which three Englishmen | t2@n the ay of the World ;” but when divested—es in the stage 
out of four consider to be heavy. But gone, alas! are all those | version, it very nearly is—of that coarse vulgarity which passed 
—— = poses cages dpe ——— = a . for wit in the time of Charles the Second, it becomes a very spirited 
e s saddened remembrances, ten- ile . » thes serve ‘ 
der regrets, and chastened sorrow. The Poet Laureate has said— and agreeable comedy, and one that deserves a high place among 
Os tities the Old English Plays. It is well acted by Wallack’s company— 
The sound of aga that is still. wet the characters of Valentine, Foresight, Angelica, and Prue being ren- 
is cies dered with especial excellence by Mr. Wallack, Mr. Holland, Mrs. 
Hoey, and Miss Mary Gannon. Let me not omit to state also that 
. Drama. Mr. Blake was all himself in the part of Sir Sampson Legend. 
-" 4 9 - , 
It was the opinion of Mr. Peter MacGrawler, tutor to the youth-| Of Mr. Davenport's Hamlet, and of the new company at Niblo’s 
ful Paul Clifford and Editor of the Asineum, that whatever is po- Garden, I reserve, till another occasion, the pleasure of saying a 
pular is necessarily bad. In tlte advocacy of this principle, how- number of those friendly words naturally to be expected from 
ever, it is recorded that the Asinewm ruined some six or seven MERCUTIO. 


pe ee EL 
publishers, without materially benefitting the able editor himself. 
Facts and Fancies. 


But MacGrawler was not a nice person ; and perhaps the failure of 
The last occasion on which the people of England were 


his paper was as much due to that circumstance, as to any unsound- | 
ness in the doctrine it supported. In real life no less than in fic- | called upon to put themselves into mourning for the death ofa 


more than 














his own family had been bereaved. We did but all come to- 
gether spontaneously, for convenience sake, in order that our 
slight but earnest token of condolence might receive its proper 
direction. Such deep and genuine, but quict and undemon- 
strative feeling, is not often exhibited at a public concourse. 

And so the proceedings, we say, were appropriately simple. 
Our worthy Consul, Mr. Archibald, on being voted by accla- 
mation to the Chair, opened them by a few remarks in excel- 
lent taste. Mr. Henry Eyre, President of St. George’s Society, 
moved the First Resolution, expressive of the Meeting’s pro- 
found sorrow, and desire to express sincere sympathy and con- 
dolence with the Queen. This being seconded by Mr. Adam 
Norrie, President of St. Andrew's Society, Mr. Richard Irvin 
then proposed the following Address, as suitable for signature 
and presentation. 
To her Most Gracious Majesty the Quecn 

May it please your Majesty, we, the undersigned, British resi- 
dents in the city of New York, moved by profound respect for your 
Majesty’s person, and sympathy in your great and sudden affliction, 


beg leave to approach your Majesty with the expression of our sin- 
cere condolence.—We would not intrude upon the sacred heart- 


grief of your Majesty by any extended allusion to the exalted cha- | 


racter and eminent virtues of the illustrious Prince, vour late royal 
husband. It is enough for some estimate of your Majesty's irre- 
pee loss that he was the loving and beloved husband of your 
Majesty, and the object of unbounded respect, confidence and at- 
tachment to the whole British people.—That he who is the God 


of the widow and fatherless, as well as the King of kings, may | the best and purest school, and the finest artist since Rachel. 


tion, depraved and contemptible men have been known to fail in | Prince Consort was just 153 years ago, Prince George of Den- 
establishing papers for the defence of virtue and sublime princi- | mark, the consort of Queen Anne, having died on the 28th of 
| despite ; and though the astute MacGrawler was not precisely the politically very much of a cipher. Canadian paj are 


| ples. Their cause, nevertheless, was a good one, in their own Oct., 1708; but the easy and placable prince was — and 


sort of individual to be taken to one’s bosom, it is very possible 


that he had some good ideas in his mind, and that this idea on the | 


| subject of popularity was one of them. In our times, at any rate, 
and considering what it is that so frequently wins the approbation 
of the public—what flimsy books, what weak and corrupt newspa- 
pers, what bepuffed monstrosities of Literature and Art, what in- 


| justly severe upon the geographical ignorance betray 


| vited to Windsor by the Queen, immediately after her 


; in the 
London Times, when it declaims upon British North American 
affairs. The Dowager Duchess of Sutherland was in- 
jesty's 
grievous loss. Robert Browning has made his residence 
permanently in London, where he is preparing for publication 
a large number of poems, left in manuscript by his wife at her 





competent amateurs of statesmanship and soiled leaders ofparty, ae Rivet Nature will out at last, says Punch, at the 
: Seek z a ve of OFatory, | 12% ofa wood-cut representing a well-intentioned but incau- 
| what spouters of the spread eagle adorning a golden age o >>| tious stable-boy” (in the temporary disguise of indoor livery 
| what twaddlers of sentimental philanthropy and reform, what) aout to put a dish upona dinner table. The dish is descri 
windbags in general and gentlemen who rise by gas, what bleating | as “ restive and plunging blanc-mange ;” and the lad’s excla- 
and ubiquitous calves, golden and otherwise—I say one is strongly | mation, “ Woho, there! Wo-o-0-o!” is ludicrously natural, 
tempted to accept the MacGrawler theory without the MacGrawler | much as it must disconcert the presiding hostess ————The 
associations, and glide comfortably along with the consecrated Empress Eugenie is to spend a portion of the winter ‘at Nice. 
= ————One of Chubb’s safes, containing £3,000 of gold, has 
just been recovered from the wreck of the Royal Charter. On 
| opening the safe the gold was found intact, much to the satis- 
, ‘ : : =e .. | faction of Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, & Co., the owners. It will be 
But there is a bright side of the agecirk ond eousidering ea dy | remembered that a great quantity of gold was dispersed and 
were better, perhaps, in all matters of Life, and certainly in all mat-| jost in the ill-fated vessel through being packed in wood cases, 
| ters of Art, to leave popularity out of the question. My own mind | which were destroyed by the action of the waves.————Carl 
is secure in the truer and more comprehensive doctrine that no- | Schurz, American Minister to the Court of Spain, has already 
| thing is necessarily either good or bad in view of either its popu- left Madrid on leave of absence. Rumour has it that Mr. 
Hence, for example, I am not misled by | Cassius M. Clay is weary of St. Petersburg. 


7 
He has been called a comedian o 





few. 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 





larity or the want of it. 


sty of Mr. Clarke ¢, George Sand has written a new romance, entitled “The Fa- 
the populacity of Sr. Carke. | mily of Germandre.” The Siecle says “it is perfectly pure and 


moral !”” The Times states that Lord Rokeby has been 


comfort and support your Majesty, and continue to be the guide | This is high praise ; and if it be fine art to make people laugh by | despatched from Paris to Cannes, to take charge of Prince 


and protection ‘of your Majesty and your royal children, is the ear- 
nest prayer of, 
May it please your Majesty, 
Your Majesty's faithful servants. 


Seconded by Mr. H. L. Routh, this Address was unanimous- but see them ; and people some times laugh very heartily with bu 
- heonsyere aad tes i a of Mr. Joseph | feeble occasion. A negro-minstrel with his bones, his banjo, and free lectures on Social and Politica 
of St. Patrick, that it | 


Stuart, ex-President of the Friendly 


| means of the most ordinary system of caricature, it is praise wor- | Leopold. The last India, China, and Australian mail 
thily bestowed. Ido not take that view of the subject. There are | ——— —_ a py By ad ever ene 
i j i ake one laugh, i can | consisting as it did of upwards of 1, boxes.—————T he 

ogreh sony ie Sree See ee ® | trustees of the Cooper Union have made arrangements with 
the Hon. Benjamin Nott, of a to deliver a course of six 

. Science. The first was to 
his time-honoured conundrum ; a fat gentleman pursuing 4 recreant | ph, given last night. Mr. Moses 8. Beach has again as- 
hat, or struggling in a high wind with an upturned umbrella; hog | symed the proprietor and editorship of the N. Y. Sun. 





should be engrossed, and copies of it left for signature, until | ,., ice, or an effort in high tragedy by the Great American Trage-| In the eight-mile foot-race between Mills and Deerfoot for 
the 18th inst., at the Consul’s office, and sundry other places | qian: a poem by Tupper or a celestial vision by Dr. Cumming; a | £200, which ended in a dead heat, as recorded in last week's 


that are designated above. It will then be transmitted to Earl | jecture on the Sunday School Truth by Artemus Ward ; or even a | Albion, Mills lost a shoe in the sixth mile. 


Russell. A yote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. 
Richard Bell, was passed at the close. 

A copy of the Address lies for signature at this office. 
Giruitan 


FAusic. 





} This accident pro- 


‘ , ; ‘ ‘f B B. e triends mr. 
y pa = ocumes paper—cepecial 7 Sene® ear “awry! — a, Ae State Papers a eens Onan, he a 

many trifles else are productive of more or less mirth. But these removed from his situation at the instigation of the Protestant 
| are not in the line of comic acting; and no more than these are | 4 jjiance, are preparing to present him with a pecuniary testi- 
the tricks of caricature that pass for comic acting on the stage. To | monial of their esteem. A reviewer points out a most 
contort the body into curious shapes, to distort the countenance | amusing slip of the pen in Sir A. Alison’s recent publication. 
into grotesque expression, to achieve the utmost extravagance of | In the thir volume (p. 289) is a most grandiloquent account of 


Mr. Grau has made arrangements for a short season of Opera, | gesture and of tone—these are but too frequently the highest me- | the funeral of the Duke of Wellington in which occurs the fol- 


at the Academy and in Brooklyn. Our opening night will be Wed- | Tits of the low comedian. Even the genius of Burton could stoop 
nesday, when Miss Kellogg will appear for the first time in Traviata. | to the most vulgar method. The respective styles of Warren and | }.-nere, Lord Seaton, Sir H 
Art and Science are foremost in wailing the loss of the Prince | Jefferson—the best that now remain on the American stage—are | 4jexander Woodford, apd Six 


lowing sentence: “The pall was borne by the Marquess of An- 

glesea, the Marquess of Londonderry, Lord Gough, Lord Com- 

Smith, Sir Charles Napier, Sir 

REGRINE Pickie”!!! Sir Pere- 
AeA 





Consort ; and numberless are the anecdotes in print, that connect | sometimes deformed bya similar observance of the lowest standard | grine Maitland was, we believe, int Somebody says 
his memory with things useful and ornamental in life. As appro-| of comic effect. And in Mr. Clarke—whose merit seems to consist | that a cord of wood given to the poor is re-corded above. 


Priate to the above heading, and in continued lack of local matter, 











, | in his power of giving exaggerated physical expression to special dener” in the Zimes, wanting a place, adyerti- 
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ses that he would “ Not objeet toa cow if single-handed.” Who 
would? Who would object to a cow with two hands, for the 
matter of that? Indeed two hands would be better than one 
for a cow to have,—and such a cow, instead of being at all ob- | 
jectionable, would be far preferable to any other; if her hands 
enabled her owner to di with a milkman.————The 
Liverpool Philharmonic Sodety are about to present a testimo- 
monial to Madame Goldschmidt, in recognition not only of her 
wonderful powers as a vocalist, but of her well-known benevo- 
lence. It consists of a silver vase and pedestal. The vase is a 
correct reproduction of the ivy cup discovered at Pompeii—— 
Mr. Louis Gaylord Clark is about to resume the pen editorial. 
The first number of Clark's Knickerbocker Magazine is to be is- 
sued on the Ist of March. The repairs of the Great Eastern, 
at Milford Haven, are progressing satisfactorily, and it is expeet- 
ed that she will be ready to go to sea again by February. It is 
not yet determined on what service she will be engaged. 
After a long and rather stormy debate, the Italian Parliament, 
by a vind voce votes of ayes 232, nays 79, has confirmed the vote 
of the 27th of March, which declared Rome to be the capital 
of Italy. Mrs, F. B. Conway has been playing Jon, with 
t success, at Sadlers Wells Theatre, London, assisted by | 


THE ALBION. 


to be descended from Benjamin Tonson, treasurer of the navy | 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth), who obtained a grant of lan f 
in the county of Cork in re of his distinguished exertions | Corps in all parts of the Province—The Governor-General, we 
in the cause of royalty during the civil wars, and purchased | see in print, is opposed to keeping up distinctive nationalities. 
subsequently the castle and lands of Spanish Island, in the ;—Toronto is likely to supply a regiment of mechanics. 

same county. His great-grandson was the gentleman created 
Lord Riversdale, as stated above, the father of the nobleman 
whose death we here record. 


Mr. GRanviL_e Harcovrt, M. P.—Died, at Strawberry-hill, 
from prostration of the nervous system, the consequence of a | 
fall, ts the orth B eed of his age, George ery Hesce ut, 

.. M. P., of Nuneham Courtney, Oxford, eldest son of the : v 
late Archbishop of York, and of Lady Anne Vernon, sister of |ing drawn swords, paraded the streets cf the city on New 
‘ r ear’s Day, and made proclamation that all credit given to the 
the first Duke of Sutherland, Although not the oldest man ae’ } - — ay 
in the House of Commons, he was, with one exception, we be- | ™en of the Regiment would be at the risk of the party giv ng 
lieve, the oldest member, or, as it is called, the “ father” of the | it, 48 the authorities would not be responsible for the iy fot 
house. In that assembly a singular absence of ambition pre- |of more than a day’s pay. The ar ery oa a 
vented him from ever attempting to take a leading part. He | "0M, and was repeatedly ¢ heered.—— re Army my > vdikhe 
has represented Oxfordshire since 1831. Up to the year 1830, | eM Says that there is a ae cope ry -y a bark ‘ 
(says the Ozford Chronicle) Mr. Harcourt’s name was George | The batteries of artillery at aw on the be - _ 
Granville Vernon (his father, the Archbishop, being a younger Bengal eeeine Quebec pond aaa aver > eel nd of 
r. Phelps and his company ————The _ Imperial Military | Earl | —s ah Ane ep op de es ee the habitans assembled at Bic on the arrival of the Persia, and 
authorities have leased the Montreal College, College street, | imname. and became he Tenant for life <b to his Father, of| tendered the gratuitous use of their sleighs to the military for 
from the gentlemen of the Seminary. The Professors and pu-| 1. ancient Harcourt Estates at Nuneham and Stanton Har-| the conveyance of the troops through the district where they 
pils have removed to the Theological Seminary, at the foot of| court in this County. Mr. Harcourt entered WiMiemant ve | reside, as far as Riviere du Loup, distant fifty miles. The 
the mountain, where the College will now be located. oung, and. upon his coming to reside in Oxfordshire, he had | COU"try people made a perfect carnival of the occasion of the 
Miss Adelaide Phillips, the admirable contralto, has been re- y a ny the City of Lichfield during a quarter of a Cen- | 2!Tival of the troops, and threw open all their houses freely for 
cognised by the fastidious Paris critics as a great acquisition to rte We believe chat the Estates will y age inherited by | the reception of the men. 
their Operatic : Jules Favre, the celebrated Mr. Edward William Harcourt, of Hastings, a gentleman well | 
French Liberal wyer, is a candidate for the chair in the known as a literary man. The late Mr Secout first married | 
French Academy vacant by the death of Father Lacordaire. Lady Elizabeth Be of the Earl of Lucan and by her | 
—A puisne judgeship in India has been offered to Mr. | i .q'an only daughter. the late respected Countess of Abing-|_ AcTIviTy tN PrepaRING For DirricuLties.—The Times’ 
M’Mahon, M.P., for Wexford, and declined. Theswppointment | 44, Secondly r. Harcourt alien -Frances, Countess of Maita correspondent, writing on the 10th of December, says :— 
is worth £5,000 a-year, with £1,500 for an outfit, but the loca- Waldegrace, who survives him. : | Orders have been received by telegraph to despatch, as speedily 
lity, Agra, is extremely ill-suited to Europeans unless they r naa as possible, all the disposable ships of war at Gibraltar. The 
have been acclimatised by early and long residence -———— Dr. Souruwoop Sarra.—The Daily News records the death | despatch conveying these orders reached Malta, it is said, in 
Sir A. Alison’s latest pub ication, “ Lives of Lord Castlereagh | o¢ tno eminent physician and father of sanitary reform, Dr,|the almost unprecedentedly short time of four hours. Two 
and Sir C: Stewart,” is severely criticised by the London press. Southwood Smith, who died at Florence on the 10th ult., after | line-of-battle ships, the Algiers, 89, and the Queen, 80, and a 
———Mr. Foley has just completed the mode! for a bronze | ¢:. gays’ iliness from bronchitis. We must postpone till next | gunboat, the Alacrity, 4, have already left, and two other liners, 
statue of Goldsmith, to be placed in front of Trinity College, | ck ‘a notice of his life ; . ~ |the Agamemnon, 91, and the James Watt, 91, are to follow. 
Dublin, in company with the statue of Burke. The attitude . . 
represents Goldsmith, when a student, walking along, and sud- 
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commission in the U. 8. service.— Defence, not Defiance,” ap- 
to be the mot ordre throughout the rapidly organising 


Major-General Pringle Taylor is gazetted Colonel of the 24th 
| Foot, v. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. John Finch, C.B., deceased.— 
| Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hope Grant is on his way to resume the mili- 
tary command of the Madras Presidency.—The Montreal Pilot 
states that a detachment of the 16th Regiment, consisting of 
two sergeants, a fifer, two drummers, and four privates, carry- 





Navy. 


| The Cesar, 89, the Liffey, 51, and the Melpomene, 51, were also or- 


1a u At Toronto, Dr. Arnoldi, a physician of great eminence, formerly | dered to Gibraltar—Rear-Admiral Sidney C. Dacres, C.B., 
denly arrested by some striking thought suggested from the | resident at Montreal.—At the Wellington Barracks, Halifax, N.S.,| hoisted his flag, as second in command on the North American 


he is reading ————The Almanach de Gotha for this | Major Falkland Townsend Logan Paterson, of the 63d Regiment, | and West Indian station, on board the Edgar, 89, screw, Capt. 
= appognices Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy; still = a on a, in hgh, ror of his age. Toe decceend of-| Mends, anchored at Spithead.—The Kmerald, 51, and the Or- 
> its lis rei ies, | | ticer entere ¢ army in 1545, and was present w is regiment ; no Ore Pe: ” ¢ . as j , + 
cuis Naples pA = Wy Sen nn Ben in the Crimea—at Alma, Inkerman, Balaklava, Sohne 1, Kertch, | Lando, 52, were ready at last dates in Plymouth Sound. 
“ rs ~ P jand Kinburn. His remains were interred at Cam ill Cemetery. | “a . 
ton Brewery Company | is a new undertaking, with a| The funeral (eays the Chronicle ue ‘= of the mod imposing {| Tue Stevens Battery Testep.—The Stevens Battery 
proposed capital of £120,000, formed for the purchase appearance we have seen since that of Sir John Harvey. All the} Was tested by models and experiments on Saturday last near 
and working of one of the oldest porter breweries in| troops in garrison, consisting of the Royal Artillery, Sappers and | the Elysian Fields, Hoboken, in presence of many distinguished 
London, together with a pale ale brewery at Burton-upon- | Miners, 62d and 63d Regts., as well as many naval officers, were in persons. Near the shore had been constructed a platform re- 
Trent. Mr. John Laird, M.P., has offered to give | attendance.—At Tottenham, the Rev. W. J. Hall, M.A., Minor Ca- ing the deck of the battery, on which was mounted a 10- 
£3,000 for the erection of a public hospital and dispensary for | 8on of St. Paul's Cathedral, and Priest in Ordinary to her Majesty. Re Clamnina and a Parrott 100-pounder. The guns were 
Birkenhead———Some people are so obtuse, that” one | —At Kingston, C.W., Robert Jackson, Esq., Lieut.-Col. Comm. Vo- loaded by depressing their muzzles through a hole in the pl 
ould hardly think they could have mate diss lunteer Artil., more than 30 years a resident of Kingston.—In Paris, fangs ‘serggewe. re & plat™ 
w think they Se ee rate disease. Count Pourtales, Prussian Minister to the French Court.—In India, form, when the charge was put in and forced home by a ram- 
Mrs. Norton's new work, “The Lady of Garaye,” is a tale of | jute Asst.-Surg. Wall, H.M. 64th Regt.. and J. A. Gardner, formerly | Tod worked by steam. About 660 feet from the shore, a target 
Brittany. The author has the courage to return to the old | Lieut. in the 7th RL Fusiliers.—At Watertord, Major Whitney, one | was erected composed of iron plates 6% inches in thickness, 
heroic oye, the poem bein enlivened by lyrical passages. | of the many field officers who campaigned with the Duke of Wel , braced by timbers 14 inches thick, inclined at an angle of about 
————The National Horse xchange Company have issued | lington on the plains of Waterloo, &e., and who had untered | 45 degrees to the water, and representing in all respects a sec- 
See oe Fae, in ares Of o> cock. | Tamsand Ke Blunt: author of the ® Lmericas Coast Pie’: | 020, the great Battery. The Gt shot from the Columbied 
purpose o ishing a hepository, in London, upon ~<A > Tat,,.| produced a depression of only 14 inches on the target, the 
an extensive scale for the sale of horses and carriages by auc- yey Eee. — <* —" ey we Crows Colo- | second and third shots mis8ed the work, and the fourth shot 
Mr. William Harri f Wh nies.—At New Plymouth, New d, W. H. MacAndrew, Esq., | . - 
tion. r. jam Harrison, 0 arram—a street On| wp. n of H.M. 5ith Regt.—At Allahabad, Licut.-Col. Tho- | left a dint similar to the first. The Parrott was then fired seve- 
the Yorkshire Wolds—when out hunting with the hounds, | mas Smith, C.B., Lieut.-Col. of the 9th Light Infantry.—At Hano-| ral times, scoring the target to the depth of eleven sixteenths of 
= Settrington, — —~ — ult., _, rr a = | Masesbess, augeew: as oo aint ot the “ t _— and|an inch. The steam loading was a perfect success, one minute 
Garibaldi, the extraordinary distance of 31 feet, over hig ¢ “ Vampire.”"—On the 31s lober, in the 66th year of his age, 
and rails ————The Duke of Devonshire has allowed | on board H.M.8. Naiad, in Callao Bay, where he had gone from 
f to be nominated for the vacant Chancellorship of the | for the benefit of his health, William Miller, Esq. 
University of Camb _—_—_—_—T he Board of Trade returns | *!oner and Consul-General for the Islands of the 
. : —At Norwood, John 
for November show a falling off in the exports of 8 per cent., | \ at > es 
’| At Stirling, N.B., W. G 
as compared with the same month of 1860, almost entirely | ’ 
made up of cotton manufactures. The decline of the 
eleven months is seven and a half per cent. 





| being required for a gun; the wooden deck (or platform) was 
from Liina | not in the least injured by the discharges; and the india rub- 
“2 ee 4 ber springs invented by Mr. Stevens to check the recoil worked 
haw, Esq., formerly M.P. for Harwich ~| admirably. Mr. Stevens also exhibited, in the river, the 
iers, Esq., late Surgeon to the Forces, | Steamer Naugatuck, built on the model of the Battery, and pre- 


sented by him to the Government. It was found that she 
Appointments. 


Amongst the names freely mentioned in connection with the 
Chancellorship of Cambridge University, vacant by Prince 
Albert’s death, are those of Lord Palmerston, of St. John’s 
College (M.A., 1806); the Duke of Devonshire, of Trinity Col- 
, who was second wrangler in 1829; the Earl of Hard- 
e, of Queen’s College (LL.D., 1835); the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, of ity College (LL.D., 1811); the Earl of Zetland, 
of Trinity College (M.A., 1815); the Duke of Buccleuch, of St. 
John’s College ALA. 1837); and Lord mrs of Trinity 
College, at —|~> Lord High Steward of the University. | 4° Lawson, Esq., H. M. Solicitor-General for Ireland ; Sir H. M’Cal- 
——————The Northern prisoners have been removed from | mont Cairns; G. M. Giffard, Esq., one of H.M. Counsel; R. B. 
Charleston, 8.C., 120 miles inland to Columbia, the capital of | Follett, Esq.; and R. J. T. Orpen, Esq., to be H.M. Commis- 
._————The invested funds of the Liverpool and | sioners to inquire into sundry matters, with a view to reduceeosts, 
London Fire and Life Insurance Company exceed a million | #”4 to assimilate the administration of justice in England and Ire- 
and a quarter sterling, and their revenue is — ey of oat SR Perry Vice-Consul at Realejo, to be H.M. Consul in 
£550,000 a year.—— A British Shipowners’ Mutual War- = 4 - rank : 
lemsance Association is in the outs of formation. seen Cee Bae, Se Vea 3 Cres 
Fate pursues the royal family of Portugal. Prince Joao, brother | pe 
of the King, is very dangerously ill. The much- 
uestion of Indian law reform has been referred to a al 
m composed of the Master of the Rolls, Chief Jus: | 
tice Erle, Mr. Justice Willes, Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Lowe, and | 
Mr. Macleod. The Commissioners are charged with the pre- | 
ion of “a body of substantive law” for our Eastern em- 


could be made to turn on her own axis and in her own length 
Sir J. Romilly, Master of the Rolls; the Right Hon. F. Black- 


burne, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of A soy in Chancery in 
Ireland; the Right Hon. J. H. Monaghan, t ief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Ireland; the Right Hon. A. Brewster; 
the Right Hon. J. Napier; Sir W. Page Wood, a Vice-Chancellor ; 
Sir J. Shaw Willes, one of the Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas in England ; H. G. Hughes, Esq., one of the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer in [reland ; Sir W. Atherton, Knt., H.M. At- 
torn eral; the Right Hon. T. O'Hagan, H.M. Attorney-Gene- 
ral and; Sir Roundell Palmer, H.M. Solicitor-General ; J. 








Consul at Syra.—Mr. R.. Wilkinson, Vice-Consul at Syra, to be 
tated | Vice-Consul at Poti. 
up.—Harry Foley Vernon, Esq., is elected M.P. for East Worces- 
tershire, without opposition, v. J. H. H. Foley, Esq., dee. 


Arup. 


The vice-consulate at Syra will not be filled 


of space in 2 minutes and 40 seconds, and could be sunk 
until her decks were covered with 21 inches of water in 18 
minutes, and pumped clear and raised again in8 minutes. The 
experiment having been concluded, and regarded as highly 
satisfactory by all observers, an adjournment was made to Mr. 
Stevens’ mansion, where a collation was served and pleasant 
speeches were delivered by the host and many of his guests.— 


an a 


N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Jan. 6. 


| We must add that the Stevens Battery is not approved by 
the Government Commission of Enquiry upon its merits. They 
recommend that no more money should be spent upon it. 


The gunboats in the second-class reserve at Portsmouth, or- 
dered to fit out immediately, are to take the place of the boats 
in the first class, ordered tor commission for foreign service. 


he vice-consnlate at Kealejo will not be filled | ——The Sutlej, 51, se., the Pandora, 6, se., and the Voleano, 6, 


i tantinople, to be | p.w., (floating factory), at Portsmouth, are ordered to complete 
nsul at Cairo.—Mr. St. Vincent Lloyd, Vice-Consul at Poti, to 


j their armament for immediate commission.——The Lyra,7, has 
arrived home from the Cape of Good Hope station. At 
Chatham, a trial is to be made of a new plan, the invention of 
Mr. Daft, for coppering iron ships by separating the copper 
from the iron by means of vulcanized indiarubber sheets, with 
| fastenings of ebonite——Commander Nicolas, of the Trident, 
| has been sentenced by court martial to be dismissed the service 


pire, and Sir Charles Wood will have the benefit of their judg- 
ment on any measures of law reform upon which he may have 
decided. We regret to notice that political duels are 
po A uent at Turin. A boy from the humble walks 
of life 

ther, to 


led at this office yesterday, at the request of his mo- 
si her name to the address of Condolence to the 
a. The lad asked whether he was 
his own to it.” 


“big enough to sign | 


! 


Troops For British Nort Awenica.—There were some | With disgrace, for cruelty, in excessive punishment of two boys 
errors in the details given last week ; nor can we yet make out | of the crew for breaking their leave at Gibraltar ———Warning 


| @ correct and connected memorandum of the movements that | beacons are now displayed upon our coasts, hours, perhaps 


have taken place. We add however a few gleanings from late | days, before the storm arrives ; and the forewarned mariner has 

pers. The 2d battalion of the 17th and 96th Regiments have | provided for the safety of himself, his ship, and crew, when it 
received orders to hold themselves in readiness for immediate | comes. Until lately these warnings were exhibited only by 
embarkation ; also the 3d battalion of the Military Train —— | day, but Admiral Fitzroy has devised a set of night signals 
The Ist battalion of the Grenadier Guards, on board the Adri-| which, when the cautionary signal is received at 3 P.M., are 


| atic, is commanded by Col. the Hon. H. Percy, V.C.; the 2nd | directed to be hoisted at dusk and kept up until midnight. 


Ovituary. 


Baron Riverspaie, Bisnor or Ku..aLor.—Died, on the | m4 was re 
12th ult., at the Palace, Killaloe, Ireland, aged 77, the Right 
Hon. and Right Rey. Ludlow Tonson, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Killaloe. His ae who, besides being a spiritual peer, 


| The Canada, at Halifax, has brought 300 men.——The 


| for Portland on the 2nd inst., was to take nearly 700 troo 
| St. John, N.B.; and the Africa, on the 4th, coming to Hi 
ed the temporal dignity of Lord Riversdale, of Rathcor- | Port-——Late Papers say that every regiment in the cam 
mac coun Cork, in the Ish peerage, was the seventh and | Aldershott had teen medically —— so that they 

last surviving son of the Right Hon. William Tonson, first | ¢ in perfect readiness to embark immediately for Can 
Lord Riversdale in the peerage of Ireland, which title was con- | ~4 
ferred upon him in 1788, in reward of his military and politi- 


the Irish Parliament. 


don. He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he 


illaloe in 1839. Dr. Tonson succeeded his eldest er, | bark at an hour’s notice.—The Purana, 
by his death. The first ancestor of the late peer who went | 


over to Ireland was Major Richard Tonson (a gentleman stated| V 


| battalion of the Scots Fusiliers by Col. J. H. E. Dalrymple.— | These night signals are similar in principle to the day signals, 

Magda- 

rted there, several days since.——The Hieron, | form a triangle or agguare——At last date, the iron-plated fri- 
to 

and Boston, was also to bring a complement to the former 


at 
nt | 


y of trained nurses on Miss Florence Nightingale’s | The Orlando, 51, was to take out winter clothing for the squad- 
| plan were to proceed at once to Halifax.—The infantry regi- 
cal services as Lieutenant Governor of Cork, and a member of | ents at home are to be strengthened.—Recruiting for _the 
His mother was Miss Rose Bernard, | #™my is now going on in earnest.—The Fourth company of the 

eldest daughter ot James Bernard, Esq., of Castle Bernard, | Royal En zineers are under orders to embark for Canada. The | 
MP. for county Cork, and sister of Francis, first Earl of Ban- | force of Royal Engineers in British North America will con- | 
. where | Sist of upwards of 700 yien.—The government having decided 

uated M.A. in 1805, and ‘having held some parochial | &" forming a reserve of troops at Bermuda, the Fifth company 
referments in Ireland, was consecrated sixty-second Bishop of | Of Royal Engineers are to hold themselves in readiness to em- | 
with the Scots Fusi- 
William, in 1848, in the barony, waaeow becomes extinct | liers, vr reached Sydney, C.B.—The Cleopatra, with troops, is 


| but instead of the canvas drum and cones, lights are hoisted to 


gate Warrior had her sails bent and was to be kept in 
readiness to leave, pending the solution of the American ques- 
| tion ——The Rattlesnake, 21, and the Meanee, 81, are to be 
brought forward immediately ——The coast guard shipsaround 
the coasts of the three Gases have been telegraphed for all 
men belonging to them to prepare for immediate service —— 


ron at Halifax. Several gunboats at Devonport are ordered 
to be prepared for the pennant.—The Defence, iron steamer, 22, 
was to sail on the 2d inst. for Halitax——The Flying Fish has 
sailed for Lisbon with sealed orders, several men-of-war having 
been ordered to rendezvous there. The Satellite, 21, with the 
gun boats Sheldrake and Spider, has sailed from Plymouth for 
the S.W. coast of America. j 
APPOINTMENTS.—Lieuts : J. O. Hopkins, to be flag lieut. to Rear 
Adml. Dacres ; G. W. Gregorie, to the Britannia, addl., for service 
with naval cadets; W. E. Fitzgerald, H. Izod, and C. T. Chute to 
Nile, addl., for disp. ; J. 8. Eaton to Alorwe ; B. Moore and F. C. R. 


OLUNTEERS IN CanaDa.—Colonel Rankin has resigned his , Baker to Marlborough, addl., for disp, 
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New Publications. 


The serious tone of the times is perhaps exemplified in the 


i wilderment that is no less stran, 
solitary book that has found its way to out desk, during the | W : 
past week—the first volume of The Constitutional History of discouraging to the painters.—A m, 


England, from 1760 to 1860, by Thomas Erskine May, C. B., 
which is to be completed in two. Messrs, Crosby and Nichols 
have the courage and good sense to recognise that the present 


painter 


itself as well as its Queen, it may not be uninteresting to trace 





the most ridicul 


in diculous manner. As each day pro- not under of the stormy year 1830. 
8S Delle, Wears, Sand SAAy-a pen epaces of vivid Nat SF so violently reminde phen gh es eigns of 
ow one another over the frescoes, to a result of chromatic be- | broken faith and ; witnessed pcace and tran- 
to see than annoying and pa groy fe he ae ena Ser puners broke out 
in the pality of Lichtenberg, which the Duke was glad to 
——- »+—_—— » ~ over to Prussia for a year! bay OS ~ ag 4 
I T Christmas-day, 1833, the es8 oO xe-Altenburg an 
THE HOUSE OF COBURG. Saxe-Mein assembled, by invitation of the Duke Ernest, 


While the nation at large bewails the loss which has befullen | at Friedenstein, to celebrate the birthday of the estimable so- 


exasperation against everything that hails from England can-| 3+ some length the past history and fortunes of the House which vereign Ernest the Pious, their common ancestor, and builder 


not endure, and that Americans—be they students or philoso-| has of late years occupied 80 special 
phers or legislators—must have an abiding interest in the cu- | has just sustained so 


rious story of the growth of popular liberties in the mother Pace oft 
country, that is told in the pages before us. And well told the | of the five great Powers, and probably a third of the hi 
story is, condensing an immense amount of information, and | race ae 


laying it before the reader in well-arranged and easily digestible 
form. The influence, prerogatives, revenues, and ial powers 
of the Crown—the relations of the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture to each other, and to Crown, and People, and the enacted 
Law of the land—the rights and customs and privileges of both 
Lords and Commons—the progress and issue of what is termed 
Parliamentary Reform—the manner of election, and the style of 
debate—these, and a score of collateral topics, are traced through 
the gradations of a century with such skill and conciseness, 
that in the end one obtains a very definite notion of that 
which is often held to be a myth; we mean the Constitution 
itself. 





during the same period; and is to conclude with a general re- | oe 
view of the policy and results of our one hundred years of| that Boniface, “the Apostle of Germany”—an 


Finally, in commending this work to the notice 


Legislation. 
of the thoughtful, we must own that we took it up under the | 
impression that so much matter in so small space—a duodeci- | 
mo of 480 pages—must at best be dry reading, a mere com- | 
pendium; we put it down, surprised that so vast an array of | 
facts could be woven into so agreeable a narrative. Here is | 
just one little specimen of Mr. May’s unadorned but effective 
manner of summing up. 

In concluding this sketch of Parliamentary oratory, a few 
words may be added concerning the general standard of de- 
bate in the House of Commons. If that standard be measured by | 
the excellence of the best speakers at different periods, we have | 
no cause to be ashamed of the age in which our living orators | 
and statesmen have flourished. But judged by another test, 
this age has been exposed to dis ng criticisms. When 
few save the ablest men contended in debate, and the rank and 
file were content to cheer and vote, a certain elevation of 
thought and language was, perhaps, more generally sustained. 
But, of late years, independent members—active, informed, and 
business-like—representing | interests—more ible to 
constituents, and less devoted to party chiefs—living in the 
public eye, and ambitious of distipction—have eagerly pressed 
forward and claimed a hearing. Excellence in debate has 
suffered from the multiplied demands of public affairs. Yet in 
speeches without pretensions to oratory, are found strong com- 
mon sense, practical knowledge, and an honesty of purpose that 
was wanting in the silent legions of former times. The de- 
bates mark the activity and earnest.spirit of a representative 
assembly. 

Mr. John Lovell, of Montreal, sends us, by way of New 
Year's Gift, a copy of his General Geography for the Use of 
Schools, with maps, illustrations, and brief tabular views—said 
upon the title-page to be numerous, but which might safely 
be called innumerable—got up under the editorial supervision 


of Mr. J. G. Hodgins, L.L.B. We are under the impression | Sax, 


that we have heretofore recorded our most favourable opinion 
of this work, so much wanted throughout all British North 
America, its peculiarity consisting in the due importance given 
to that portion of the earth on which we dwell. It has rivals 
here and elsewhere in the judicious intermixture, upon the 
same page, of map and wood-engraved view, and condensed 
topographical information, with questions intended for a teach- 
er’s use; but it stands alone, we believe, in the essential point 
above-named. How much its excellence is appreciated is seen 
in many an appended certificate of approval, from Bishops, 
Judges, Heads of Colleges, Pastors, and other eminent per- 
sonages, well able to discern merit and unlikely to bestow it 
inconsiderately.—Mr. Lovell’s Law Almanac for 1862 has also 
reached us. It is very useful in its way, without doubt; but 
we cannot confess to any hankering after practical acquaint- 
ance with its contents. 


Hine Arts. 


On Monday evening last, at Dodworth’s new Hall on the cor- 
ner of 26th Street and the Fifth Avenue, was held one of those 
very agreeable Artists’ Receptions that have become a feature 
in the New York winter's season, and that serve to promote a 
genial intercourse between those who paint and those who 
purchase. New pictures were hung upon the walls; music 
came gratefully from an adjoining room; and the floor was 
filled with admiring promenaders. The novelties exposed to 





view, being however only lent for the occasion, they do not in- — 


vite description or criticism ; we shall hope to express our esti- 
mate of their merits at some future day. We now desire only 
to record our appreciation of the pleasant entertainment pro- 
vided by certain members of the profession, afl our best wishes 
for a renewal of those “ good times” in which none better than 
they deserve to participate. 

_ Errect or Srarsep Giass on Pictcres.—Many of the ar- 
tists engaged upon the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament 
lament the injurious effect of the immense quantity and strong 
hues of the stained glass in the windows lighting their works. 
The pictures in the Commons Corridor and Royal Gallery are 
seriously atfected by this architectonic extravagance. The de- 
Signer must have wished to get as much coloured light as pos- 


which is not strictly accurate—th 
tiquity,—not so ancient, for example, as that of the Dukes of) ried the Grand- 
Savoy—still rose in the century of dynasties, the eleventh, and | ter was the late Duchess of Kent. 
claims to rank as one of the legitimate Euro 


the ancient kingdom of Thuringia, the first of those established 
in Germany on the death of 
early history is, of course, involved in much obscurity ; and we 
can scarcely regard Merewig, the first prince who is said to 
have borne sway in Thuringia, as an historical popes. We 
know, however, that when Clovis had established his jom 
in Gaul, he made war on Thuringia, which was reduced to the 
position of a Franconian province under his sons, A.D. 551. 
The second volume is to comprise, inter alia, a| About A.D. 645, Radulf, Duke of Thuringia, shook off the yoke 
history of political parties, of the press, and of the Church, of the Franks, so far as to get himself acknowledged Hi 


a 


of the castle ; and in honour of their illustrious progenitor they 
— in Europe, and | founded an order of merit, under the title of the © Ord 
a check. eir Dukedom is 8 petty | House of Ernest.” 
uare miles, or half Rutlandshire, but} The late reigning Duke, who died in January, 1 one 
in the next generation, be ruling two | of a family of nine children, two of whom died young, the 
rest have held in their day important positions in the Courts 
. of Europe. His eldest sister married the late Emmanuel Count 
The House of Coburg—we use the name adopted by Europe, | yon Mensdorff Pouilly, in Bohemia; the next was the wife of 
first an-| the uncle of the present King of Wurtemberg; the third mar- 
e Constantine of Russia ; and the other sis- 
His next brother married 
| the late Queen of Portugal, by whom he became the father of 
the late and present king of that country; and his youngest 
brother is Leopold King of the Belgians, who, in the 
Princess Charlotte, very nearly became Prince Consort of 7 
land, and who has founded for himself a continental sovereignty 
which is likely, to say the least, to hold a permanent 
among the nations of pe. 

The truth is, that it is impossible to overrate the influence of 
the House of Coburg, its important bearings upon litics of 
Europe, and the ext dinary run of favours 
which have raised it within the last half-century from a posi- 
tary | tion of mediocrity among continental Princes to the very high- 
said 3son 0 dson Gozobert was con- | est alliances, placing crowns upon the heads of some of its 
rted to Christianity by Irish missionaries. But it is certain | members, an allying the rest, more or less intimately, with all 

I 2 Jo-Saxon | that is powerful and illustrious in Europe. The late reigning 
prelate of great piety and renown—established the Christian | Duke, while still in the prime of life, found himself before his 


er of the 


, some 
r blood 


ough not of the very 





family. 


The entire Dukedom of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha forms a part of 













ttila, King of the Huns. Its 





Duke, and it is said that his son or 















faith in Thuringia, and became, A.D. 746, the first Bishop of 
Menz, in which diocese Th a fell under the Saxon em- 
perors, and, in A.D. 918, we vy 

stowed on Henry I. (or the Fowler), who built and fortified the 
town of Misnia on the Elbe, which became the capital of the Mar- 
graviate of Misnia, established by this sovereign. We have not 
space to record here the various steps and by which 


to the Margraves of Misnia, or how it became hereditary in the 
House of Wettin, but must content ourselves with remarking it 
as a curious coincidence that, in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the then Margrave of Misnia, one of Prince Albert’s lineal 
ancestors, is handed down to us by historians as one of the 
most genes on wet that espoused the cause of the Guelphs 
against the lines. About the middle of the fourteenth 
the territory of Coburg was added, by way of a bridal 
, to the lands of the House of Wettin, which, in A.D. 
1 was divided into two distinct lines, the elder, or Electoral 
line of Ernest, and the younger, or Ducal line of Albert— 
an event to which the late reigning Duke must be supposed to 
have historically referred when e christened his two sons 
Ernest and Albert respectively. 
The second prince of the Electoral line was Frederick the 
Wise, the founder of the University of wees the firm 
friend and courageous patron of Luther and the : 
the Dukes of Saxony of the line of Albert, also adhered to the 
Protestant cause ; and from that day to the present the illus- 
trious House from which our late Prince sprang have proved 
the surest and strongest su of Protestantism and 
= Germany. By the powerful aid of the Emperor 
V., the Electoral was transferred, in A. D. 1547, 
from the line of Ernest to that of Albert, in the person of Mauri 
of Saxony, the first princein mpeunples ont Ooch Wn ki0- 
testant party ; and though his do: 
severance after his death, yet eventually, after a 
changes and vicissitudes, they were nearly all reunited, in 
1807, by the treaty of Tilsit, in the person of Duke Ernest of 
ye Saalfeld, of the Albert line, who, after the 
battle of Leipzig, in 1813, joined the Allies, and conducted the 
siege of Maintz as commander of the 5th division of the Ger- 
man army. In 1808, after a personal negotiation at Paris, 
Duke Ernest returned to Coburg, and exerted himself with 
strenuous and laudable zeal to the work of restoring prospe- 
rity to his shattered and disordered country—a task not ly 
accomplished in such troublous and disastrous times. On the 
overthrow of Napoleon in 1814, as is well known, the German 
States formed at the Con; 
the Germanic Confederation. Duke Ernest attended this Con- 
, and obtained for himself the princi of Lichtenberg, 
Coal RapPaine, coniaining a popula‘ of 26,000 - 
tants. He 8 recorded to have uttered on this occasion a most 
—_— an on behalf of the interests of the King of Saxony, 
whole of whose ki m wes Wy the joint ent 
ee ia, to fall to the share of the last- 
named monarchy. After the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
Duke Ernest commanded the Saxon troops, and also a division 
of the Austrian army; and at the head of their united forces 
he blockaded Schlettstadt and New Brisach. It should be 
added, moreover, that he was not long in following the exam- 
ple of the Grand-Duke of Weimar, Charles Augustus, in grant- 
ing to his subjects the benefit of a free constitution. 
n 1825, died Frederick IV., the last reigning Duke of Saxe- 


of his new subjects by his ex- 

np by the pe apn ge 
terests 0! 4 

reader will be able to form some idea of the spirit in the 


affairs of the dukedom were now conducted, when 
that the Ecclesiastical Court, or Consistory, was chit 
quired by the Duke to “ promote lous, moral, and intel. 


lectual education throughout his dominions, in conformity with 
the spirit of the times and the necessities of the people.” The 
members of it were also required to “take care that the spi- | 
ritual, moral, and os improvement of all classes should | 
be such as to qualify them for the duties of practical life, and 
that every thing should be carefully removed from their view 


which could possibly lead them into the errors of superstition | A’ 


| or mysti ‘ 
In 1828, Duke Ernest concurred in the Commercial Associa- | 





sible, excluding all pure daylight. © uently, the paint- 
ings are badly seen, Pom the deficiency of light; and, what is 


even a r evil than this, their colour is completely ruined | 
by patches of ~< a 





of brilliant tints, which travesty the intention of the | had granted to hie subjects 4 constitution of his own free will, 


tion of Central Germany, which was intended to act as a coun- | 
terpoise to the Prussian Commercial Confederation ; but when 
| Hesse withdrew from the former association, the Duke joined 
his strength with the fortunes of Prussia. As the Grand.Duke 








death, in 1844, uncle an 


land, uncle of the Queen of Portugal, and brother of the Ki 
the crown of Germany be-| of the i 


ice | Royal In 
ward to say 


to | cent life of the departed. 


father-in-law of the Queen of Eng- 
and thence nearly allied to the then 


family of France, as well as connected, by his own sister’s mar- 
riage, with the 
thence with ni 


nothing of his less immediate connexion with the sovereigns of 
the sovereignty of Thuringia passed from the Saxon Emperors | Russia 


Houses of England and Wurtemberg, and 
yall the petty princes of Germany, to say 


and Prussia, to whom he was bound by the closest ties 


Holla Belgi Portugal, and it maybe other 

C) jum, Poi and it ma two great 

European States, while the Bonapartes, if still enthroned, will 

gg only House not connected with theirs by direct relation- 
p. 





ai eniete 
THE WRONG SAMUEL. 
Under this singular heading, the London Daily Telegraph se- 


Consolations are denied to no subject of her Majesty's. 


pro- | With whet jeigment, then, shall we judge the man who denies 


Yet no less a personage than Samuel Wil- 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, has done this treason to the 
of her desolation he has stood for- 
say that the Prince who lies dead in Windsor Castle 

is dead “ because of the national sins.” It is incomprehensible! 
—it is intolerable !—but it is simply true. This prelate, rising 
nen, telis them 


alone in the sorrowful concourse of his coun’ 
that their offences have slain the consort of 
“Tt is a day,” he ee oe Monday, at , “for sad- 
earted lections upon saeaet sins which brought 
national i at this moment, and robbed 
een of her support.” We are tempted to ask if this 
is the Samuel who denounced the sins of A’ So Agsg, 
or the Samuel who has read a later Testament, of 
doctrine than that of the avenging, Jehovah? Whether this 
Father in God has to offer 


ge 


> 


that mourn like fools, grieving for a death which they 
have themselves ht about? he dare to say that he 
finds it in the Book of Books that a God of Justice will take 
the innocent life for the guilty, if guilty there be? What les- 
sons does he not forget of “the blind man,” of “the tower of 
Siloam,” of good sag sed which he should blush to be 
reminded of! And ly, how sad an alrhs does he, 

Queen’s Almoner, bestow out of his wisdom weak- 
ness! He would have her believe that her princely spouse is 
taken from her in anger and not in mercy, a sca) and not 
@ peace-offering, a victim and not an angel. If she credits this 
“rabbi in Israel” she must think that she has paid with her con- 
sort for her people. She can derive no comfort from their 
faithfulness, no courage from their love; their sins have called 
down the terrible judgment on her dear head, and on the inno- 
She will nerer think so. Holierand 
purer are the dictates of her own heart; nobler the consola- 


our Queen loved! What general sin, we wonder, 
is fies? To expiate what 
lighter does a bisho; ome! Let us know, we 
say, the of the sacrificial scale which his woomnle 
so marvellously familiar. Are we to advance to the coro! 

of his pees snc e? Shal? Lord Palmerston resign, the 
Princes of the Blood Royal surrender their titles, prelates cast 
aside their lawn, and pluralists their li lest the wrath of 
God, descending like the sw of Tarquin, strike 
off these topmost heads from the national tre? The 
Bishop will not go so far, ps, but he will go so far in a 


| national agony as to hurt the heart of the Queen and of her 
people, gas fo magna coptial Sex 9 poovinctad meeting out of an 

perial distress. He is as bold, too, as he is irreverent, for he 
first to declare the hidden counsels of the Most High, 
and them, he pronounces these counsels capable of 
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the injustice of punishing the innocent for thesinful. And this 
his Lordship does at atime when grief is sorest, and when a 
touch of any hand but the tenderest, a tone of any voice but the 
most gentle, is a shame, a cruelty, and a treason. The cold in- 
humanity of that man is commemorated who “botanized on 
his mother’s grave.” 
guage. 
We co 
wiil be Round in another column, on the Bishop of Oxford’s 
treatment of the death of the Prince Consort asa chastisement 
of ce provoked by the sins of the nation. This slan- 
der on nation, blister to the Queen’s green grief, and pre- 
sum| profane interpretation of the will of the Almighty, 
was conveyed in a sleek, smooth, soapy, yo speech at a 
meeting for the propagation of the pel in foreign parts. 
Does it not prove that there is a grievous want of the true Gospel 
nearer home? Does it not show that there is great and urgent 
occasion for the conversion of a Bishop to Christianity? Is it 
not written, “Judge not lest ye be judged,” and is not the 
rashest, the most presumptuous of judgments one on the in- 
serutable dispensations of Providence? Amongst the very 
heathens, what was struck by the bolts supposed to be the bolts | 
of heaven was held sacred, and Shakspeare, a very different | 
moralist from Bishop Wilberforce, says beautifully and benig- 
nantly, “This sorrow’s sacred, it strikes where it does love.” | 
The Bishop of Oxford would emend the text to hate. But will 
he condescend to explain why death is to be understood as a 
mark of Di displeasure? To us it seems that the life, the 
existence of ®ach a Bishop as Dr Wilberforce may be a more 
marked of the wrath of the Almighty than the death of a 
blameless Prince like the late Consort of our Queen. “ Heaven 
sends its favourites early doom,” not so, perhaps, the grovel- 
ling sensualists, the sanctified hypocrites, the only Tartuffes. 
They are the living scourgesofour sins. It is to see them mitred 
in the high places, whose passions and propensities are all in the 
low places, that is the opprobrium of the land. Shocking in- 
deed it is to find one of Epicurus’s h in the sacred fold. 
Prince Albert, as we have observed elsewhere, had penetra- | 
tion. He was solicited by a Bishop, we will not say by whom, 
to support the claims of a man of bey! doubtful opinions to a 
bishoprick. He demurred, expressed his misgivings of the am- 
bitious candidate's orthodoxy. Shortly afterwards the disappoin- 
ted man went over to Rome. When next the Prince met the 
Bishop he observed how fortunate it was that he, the Prince, 
had not recommended his friend the reneg ecclesiastical 
advancement, to which the indiscreet but characteristically un- 
principled answer was, “Had your Royal Highness done so, 
the ay amen not have happened.” From that moment 
the Prince ew his man; and that man, whoever he is, now 
treats the Prince’s death as a judgment. Out upon him! 








> 
A MUCH-ABUSED CLIMATE. 


It is the custom for the Englishman to abuse violently the 
climate of his country, and to imagine that almost every chan 
must be one for the better; but when we are placed in the 
presence of the undeniable evidence of meteorological observa- 
tions, we are obliged to own that there are few regions in the | 
whole world in which climate has so beneficent an effect on | 
either character or health. If we compare it with that climate 
which immediately occurs to most people as the most enviable, 
the Italian, it will endure the comparison. It has no such re- 

of eternal ice and snow as exist in the north of Italy, 
which come the bitter gusts of the Tramontano, which 
make the warm rays of the sun of March or April a treacher- 
ous and insidious snare to the incautious traveller, nor has it | 
any extensive malarial districts, such as those which P 
over nearly the whole western coast of the peninsula, an 
the fever-poison of malaria far into thé interior. | 

We have one or two winds, indeed, which are in sufficiently | 
bad reputation for their unpleasant effects, and the stubborn | 
resistance they oppose to the advance of summer ; but in Italy, 
popularly supposed to be the paradise of climate, there are but | 
two win thout a bad character, the Levante and Pocaente, | 
out of the eight which blow by turns all round the compass. | 
The Sirocco, or south-east wind, in both summer and winter, | 
utterly prostrates both mental and physical energy, and redu- | 
ces both strong and weak to a condition of languid feverishness, | 
out of which no effort of the will can rouse us, and must, by its | 
continual recurrence, have a powerful effect in permanently af- | 
fecting the system. The Mezzigiorno, or south, and the Libec- | 
cio, or south-west wind, both partake largely of the main fea- | 
tures of the Sirocco. The Tramontano (the north,) the Greco (the 
north-east,) and the Mistral (north-west) are winds of the most 
searching character. The Tramontano of Naples, and the Mis- 
tral of vence, which extends to many parts of Italy, are | 
winds in defence of which it is impossible to say a word. 
their biting, cutting, and other unpleasant characteristics 
they seem always bent upon searching for the last remnants of | 
vital heat in the very marrow of the traveller's bones, and) 
carrying it ony | 
ture, they may follow or be succeeded by days of heat almost | 
equal to those of an English summer. | 

‘The truth is that the charges which are brought against the | 
English climate with the usual exaggeration which character- 
izes an Englishman's depreciation of things domestic, are very 
much overstated. The principal objections to English climate 
are its humidity, and the slow advance of summer. 
in its humidity it is not so much the excessive quantity of rain 
which falls as the time it takes in falling, which gives anybody 
a right to find fault with its usual atmospheric condition. The 
quantity of rain which ous down is much less than that 
which falls in the countries 5f the south; but we have a much | 

ter abundance of small rains and cloudy weather, But | 
these again are but the necessary accompaniments of those | 
causes which produce for us the most equable temperature on | 
the whole, of any European country. If we could succeed in| 
diverting the Gulf Stream to the south, so that it went down to | 
the heat of the tropics instead of lessening the cold of 
the northern regions, we doubtless should enjoy a much dryer | 
climate; but our winters in all probability would be as intense 
as those of Labrador. | 
Of the immense quantity of caloric diffused over these is-| 





Carry | 


lands by the Gulf Stream during the winter months a faint | one of the wildest countries in the world—mountains, moors, | 


conception may be made, when we know that it has been com- 
puted that the amount of heat which it diffuses through the 
Atlantic Ocean in one winter's day would be sufficient to raise 
the whole atmosphere of France and England from freezing 
point to the heat of summer. For this beneficent arrangement 
we may well be content to put up with the showers which 


the western winds inhale from the bosom of the Gulf Stream, | La 


and then discharge upon the coasts of Ireland and Devon- | 
shire. 

If the atmosphere of Devonshire were not on this ac- 
count so much more humid than that of the eastern 
portions of England, it would be, as far as climate is con- 
cerned, the most enviable place of residence in the whole globe, 


; : 7 __ | loss of English comforts and English society is ill com 
y from the Daily Telegraph an admirable article, which | py the superior brilliancy of the climate in Spain and 


As it is, its climate is one of undoubted hygienic re- 
sources, and many invalids were sent formerly to die under the 
biting assaults of the méstral at Montpellier, who would have 
met with restoration at Torquay. For those, however, to whom 
the humidity of Devonshire would be prejudicial, Dr. Scoresby 


| Jackson, the author of Medical Climatology, me forth promi- 
The Eraminer drives home the reproach in coarser lan- | 
| 


nently the advantageous position of the Un 


ercliff in the Isle 
of Wight; and it is ce 


rtain that in the case of many people, the 


~ <a 
taly. 

* Not to neglect, however, another general observation on 
English climate. The effects of a frequently clouded atmo- 
sphere on the character have been variously stated, but its ad- 
vantages are rarely sufficiently allowed. “Independently of the 
operation of a cloudy sky on temperature—as preservative of 
equability—there is no doubt that it is provocative of habits of 
industry, and helps to form that severely energetic character 
which Englishmen possess in common with the Dutch, though 
in agreater degree. Among many who have made observa- 
tions of this character may be quoted Sir Humphrey Davy. 

“ Of all the climates of Europe, England seems to be the most 
fitted for activity of mind, and the least suited to repose. The 
alternations of a climate so various and rapid constantly awaken new 
sensations, and the changes of the sky from dryness to moisture, 
from the blue ethereal to cloudiness and fogs, seem to keep the 
nervous system in a constant state of excitement. In the change- 
ful and tumultuous atmosphere of England to be tranquil is a la- 
bour, and employment is‘necessary to ward off the attacks of en- 
nui. The English nation is pre-eminently active, and the natives 
of no other country follow their object with so much force, fire, 
and constancy.” : 

This is in itself a sufficient reply to the indignant question 
of the Constable of France, in Shakspeare’s Henry V.:— 


** Dieu de Batailles! where have they this mettle?” 
————“‘ Where have they this mettle * 

Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull? 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 
Killing their fruit with frowns’ Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 
And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 
Seem frosty? O, for honour to our land, 
Let us not hang like roping icicles 
Upon our houses’ thatch, while a more frosty people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich lands.” 


eatneceelliienetone 
THE TELEGRAPH FROM CAPE RACE. 


The important news from England, three days later than | 
that brought by the Huropa at Halifax, which came on Sunday 
night from Cape Race, has led to several enquiries at the office 
of the Colonial Empire as to the mode in which that intelli- 
gence was received. We beg therefore to state how, 
what manner, news is obtained at Cape Race, and is 
sent by the lightning flash, all over this Continent, the 
graphic communication being now complete between that 
point and San Francisco. 

The general form of Newfoundland is that of an irregular 
triangle having the South coast as its base. At its South-east- 
ern extremity is Cape Race, (from the Portuguese, Cap Ei Raz, 
the “ Captain’s Cape,”) which all the st running from 


as the Great Bras d’Or, and on to its western extremity, 
at the peninsula of St. Peter's —Thence it follows the post-road 
to Plaister Cove, in the Strait of Canso, where communication 
is maintained with the shore of Nova Scotia, (the mainland of 
America) by means of a submarine cable not much more than 
half-a-mile in length. This is landed in a cove a little to the 
northward of Cape Porcupine, which cape is nearly a thousand 
feet in height. 

Thence the Cape Race line follows the Eastern coast of Nova 
Scotia, by Antigonish, to Merigomishe, (around the head of 
Pictou Basin,) on to Port Wallace and Pugwash, whence it 
strikes off to Amherst, and there intersects the main telegraph 
= = whole Western world, terminating only in the Pa- 
cific ! 

Thus we got the last news from Cape Race, the steamer 
City of Washington having been boarded off that lonely mass of 
storm-washed rock, on Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. The 
news reached here during the night, and we were thus enabled 
by much exertion, to lay it before our readers at an early hour 
on Monday morning.—On the same day, in all probability, it 
was published at San Francisco, and doubtless caused as much 
sensation there as it appears to have done in all the towns and 
| cities on the Atlantic seaboard.—Colonial Empire, St. John, N.B. 





Ee 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CARICATURES AT Rome.—In a letter from 
Rome it is stated that— 


“ The official journal of yesterday contains an edict from the 
Cardinal Vicar announcing that no one will be allowed to ex- 
ercise the art of photography without authorisation from the 
Rev. Master of the Sacred Palace, from the Cardinal Vicar, and 
from the police, under penalty of 50 dollars fine. Amateur 
Photographers are liable to the same regulation.” 

A maternal government imposes this restriction on the per- 
sonal liberty of its subjects, because some of them abuse the 
photographic art. Provision for the punishment of offenders 
in that kind, one would think, would suffice to meet the case; 
and their correction has been tolerably well provided for by the 
arrangements thus specified :— 

“The producers and distributors of indecent photographic 
plates are to lose their instruments, to be fined 100 dollars, and 
to be sent to the galleys for a year; the same penalty to be 
inflicted on the models who may have served for such produc- 
tions.” 

Serve them right. But what cause has the Roman public 
to thank the papal Government for giving it the benefit of 
- improvement on Lord Campbell's Act’ We further read 

at— 

“Itis stated that this edict * * * was absolutely called 
for by the recent clandestine publication of some very scandal- 
ous phot phic representations in which the heads of the 
Pope, Cardinal Antonelli, the Queen of Naples, and other per- 
sons of high rank, were placed on the bodies of other indivi- 
duals in such a skilful manner as to deceive any spectator, and 
with such a disregard not only to delicacy, but also to de- 
oon as fully justifies the measures adopted by the Cardinal 

icar.” 

Would his Eminence have interfered with the licentious pho- 
tographers if they had placed the heads of Garibaldi, Victor- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





England to New York, ton, or Portland, endeavour to make, 
as it lies directly in their route, or rather, in their way,—as a 
detour has to be made from the direct line in order to clear it. | 
The coast at Cape Race is bold and rocky; the cliffs rise in | 
precipices out of the water, and their strata are tossed and torn | 
asunder, as if by some great convulsion of nature.—A huge | 
black rock lifts its head out of the deep water immediately in | 
front of the Cape. The eternal swell of the Atlantic has worn | 


revail | great hollows in the cliffs ; and in some places, masses of slaty | consider the 


rock stand out, isolated from the huge wall that breaks the 
restless Ocean ever thundering against it, and throwing its 
flashing spray high up the precipices. 

On the top of the cliffs, a very short distance from the edge, 
stands a well-built light-house painted white, with red vertical 
stripes. A little further inland is the telegraph station, a small | 
neat building, from which the wire can be seen stretching away | 
on tall poles, standing out clearly on the moors and barrens 
which are the great features of Newfoundland. 

‘Two whale boats, of the very best description, are employed 
to board the steamers which pass. Both these boats were built 
at New York; one isa “ White-hall” boat, and the other, said 
to be the best of the two, was built in Brooklyn. These boats 
are kept in recesses of the rocks, one on each side of the Cape, 
so as to take advantage of that side which may be at the mo- 
ment the most favourable for launching or ag both 
operations being attended with considerable ee 
consists of four oarsmen, natives of Newfoundland, 
ficent men they are, equal to any and every eme 


In| fifth man is their steersman—Mr. Murphy the News Agent. He! 


is said to be a native of Sydney, Cape Breton, and certainly, 
the way in which he manages a boat in all weathers, and | 
makes his way on board vessels at times when the most daring 


with them ; and to add to their dangerous na- | Would tremble, is something quite wonderful, and scarcely to | 
be credited. To see him standing up with a foot on each gun- | 


wale, swaying with the motion of the boat in the most awful 
sea, and steadying himself with the tiller ropes, ready for his 
spring, in boarding, is enough to make the blood run cold while 
watching him. 

In the night, or in unusually stormy weather, when the boat 


But even | cannot overtake or get near the steamer,atin canisteris thrown | 


over containing the latest newspapers and despatches. These 
are cylindrical, about 18 inches in length and six 

inches in diameter; they are carefully soldered up, and have a 
piece of lead at one end to make them float upright in the wa- 
ter, while straps at the side carry a slight pine staff, about three 
feet long, bearing a tiny flag, which serves to mark the position 
of the canister, and render it more readily seen and picked up. 
Having obtained the news, the men pull for the shore with 
long and powerful stroke, and the boat goes dancing over the 
waves in right gallant style. Murphy springs on shore at any 
available point; he is next seen scrambling up the cliffs, and 
rushing ohne to the Station House with the speed of a reindeer, 
for he is as active on landason the sea. From thence, the news 
is sent off without an instant’s delay, by wires which stretch 
from that point 400 miles westwardly to Port au Basque, over 


ravines, roaring torrents and mad precipices following each 
other in quick succession. 

Port au Basque is at the South Western extremity of New- 
foundland, near Cape Ray—a name also derived from the Por- 
tuguese—Cap El Rey, the “ King’s Cape.” Prom this point a 
cable is submerged across the main entrance to the Gulf of St. 
wrence, here 57 miles wide, to Aspy Bay, at the North Eas- 
tern extremity of Cape Breton, between North Cape and Smoky 
Cape, both remarkable headlands rising directly from the sea 
to the height of 1300 feet, and 950 feet respectively. 

Aspy Bay, the line is brought through the broken but 
most pict ue country which forms the interior of Cape 
Breton, to the Northw of the magnificent sea-lake known 


Emmanuel, the Emperor of the French, Lord Palmerston, John 
Bull, and Mr. Punch, in the same vile relations as those 
in which they put the upper storeys of Antonelli, the 

ueen of Naples, and his Holiness, or in any relations however 
vile? And if the head of the Pope were put on the body of a 
figure in = blessing a Neapolitan brigand, that of the 
Queen of Naples on the shoulders of Mol Plagon, and Anto- 
nelli’s on those of Fra Diarolo, would not the Cardinal Vicar 
photographs so composed as exhibiting a grievous 
— to = as well as to delicacy? It is no doubt 
sacrilege as well as high treason at Rome anyhow to take off 
the head of the Church. What a wonder the Sun lends him- 
self to such an enormity! Cannot Pius excommunicate. Phe- 
bus ?— Punch. . 

SomeTHING Like Manners.—An Irishman, in the old days 
of Protestant Ascendency, was run over by a bishop's carriage, 
and merely inquired, in a humble manner, as he sat rubbing 
himself, “ What's that for.” We feared that his docile race hac 
become extinct, but the following advertisement, which Mr. 
Punch cuts from a provincial newspaper, shows that there are 
still persons who know how to behave respectfully under ag- 
gravating circumstances :— 

GENTLEMAN RUN OVER IN CLAYTON SQUARE.—IF 
the Ladies who were in the Carriage when it was driven over an 
old Gentleman in Clayton Square, on Monday last, between the 
| hours of Twelve and One, desire to know how he is, they are in- 

vited to send to No. 34 Seymour Street. 

Nothing can be more polite than this old gentleman, 
and his delicate way of informing the ladies of his address 
savours of the manners of the oldschool. Wedo not—no—we 
will not do such wrong to human nature as to suppose that he 
inserts the advertisement under the advice of some fiendlike 
attorney, who has failed to find out the address of the ladies, 
and hopes to catch them this way with a view to legal damages. 
No, we repudiate the thought. "The affair is a bit of the man- 
ners of the high-bred school of other days. There was to be a 
splendid masked ball, at the court of the excellent Louis XIV., 
and all the world worth mentioning was wrapped up in the 
costumes, and dying for the splendid fé. A young Count, 
from Provence, was to be one of the most brilliant of the 
maskers. Three hours before the féte comes to him, dustily, a 
servant from the provincial chdteau, and informs him that his 
Lordship’s father is deceased. “ You are a vulgar fellow, 
Francois,” blandly replies the young nobleman, “and you judge 
the nobility by the standard of the canaille. My father is too 
much of a gentleman to die at such a moment. Come to me in 
the morning.” The old gentleman of Clayton Square must 
surely be a descendant of the high-bred young Count. We 
hope he wasn’t*much hurt.— Did. 


| Trape MarKks—In the “good old times,” as they are still 
sometimes calle@, when even in the metropolis the names were 
not emblazoned, hor in other ways marked on the cornefs of 
the streets, and no one had thought of numbering the houses, 
—in those days when post-offices were not known, advertising 
in newspapers but little encouraged, and book learning not 
| general,—it was necessary for the dealers in different kinds of 
merchandise, manufacturers, and others, to devise some sign 
by which their respective premises could be identified ; it was 
likewise necessary to use marks by which their goods could be 
readily distinguished by those who were en d in busi- 
| ness, many of whom were unable to read puinted or « written de- 
| scriptions. . 
Some of these merchants’ marks were a combination of the 
— form of the package of the materials in which they 
ealt, such as the woolpack, golden fleece, &c., with letters, 
| figures, and geometrical forms.—In churches or parts of old 
\ buildings ; in the stately mansions of noble families in 
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lass ; or in other wa: eww ! be still seen the marks 
fF famous nee he ere are great varieties of these 
marks: some are formed by single or double crosses, circles, 
and other geometrical figures, heraldic shields, &c.: one, in 
a window over the Communion-table, in St. Helen’s church, 
Bishopsgate Street, is composed of a double cross, numerals, | 
and a shield. At the time of the demolition of Gerrard’s Hall, 
in the City, to way for New Cannon Street, several mer- 
chants’ marks were found near the entrance to the crypt. 
They were doubtless the trade-marks of persons who had used 
this ancient place as a warehouse at different periods. 





were made, and described as a 7ft. 6in. Newtonian, sold for) from Melbourne. Still contianing 0 prosper, he, like a dutiful 


only £11. Benjamin Franklin’s own loadstone, encased in or- | son, wrote home for his father ani 


mother to come out to him, 


namental brass, with the inscription, “ — Franklin, | and, if they possibly could, to bring with them a lark. Soa 
Boston, N.E.,1779,” was purchased by Mr. Balfour, of the Tem- | lark was procured, and in due time the old folks and.their 
ple, for only one guinea. An interesting and very elaborate | feathered charge took ship and departed from England. The 


piece of glass work to show the circulation of the blood, fetched | old_man, however, took the voy: 


only half a guinea.— London paper, 21st ull. 





so much to heart, that he 


died, but the old woman and the lark landed in sound health 
at Melbourne, and were speedily forwarded to Mr. Wilsted’s 


Tue Race or Butiers.— * * But to return to butlers. Be- | store at The Ovens. 


guiled by the warm recommendations of a personal friend, a | 
certain country 


It was on a Tuesday when they arrived, and the next morning 


squire, of moderate wealth, opened negotia-|the lark was hung outside the tent, and at once commenced 


- , t variety. There | tions with an individual of the class who was out “for a job” at| piping up. The effect was electric. Sturdy diggers—big men 
Merchants and traders’ marks are of great Tamety a a Castle in the North. The squire gave a short sketch of his es- ith airy faces and great brown hands—paused in the midst 


are also the curiously-devised rebuses, such as those of Islip in 


Westminster Abbey, Prior Bolton in parts of St. Bartholo- | tablishment, and named the terms—£50 a year and “et/|of their work, and _listened-reverently. 


mew’s Church, and others to which we have before directed | 
attention. The monograms, rebuses, and other devices of the | 
old English and German printers, the marks of cunning work- 
ers in gold and silver,—of painters, sculptors, and engravers, 
both ancient and modern, are matters of both interest and cu- 
riosity . , | 
As time rolled on trade marks began in many instances to be 
disused; but, up to the present day, on most descriptions of | 
writing-paper the makers’ names are still stamped. The old 
paper marks are quaint and singular. Amongst them is the | 
“fool's” or “jester’s” cap. This device was used by the manu- | 
facturers of a peculiar description of paper, which was remark- | 
able for its quality and size. This met with considerable sale ; 
and, being stamped with a “ fool’s cap” became in consequence 
so called ; and, although this quality of paper is sometimes now 
marked with the figure of Britannia, and sometimes with a 





{nite amusement to the family circle. 


ceteras.” 
the Castle in the North. 
presentation of the castle, picked out in sky-blue. 


Drunken, brutal 


In due course, the following despatch arrived from | diggers left unfinished the blasphemous sentence, and looked 
It was headed with a miniature re- | bewildered and ashamed. Far and near the news spread like 
The squire | lightning—* Have = heard thelark?”’ “Is it true, mate, that 


spread the important missive before him, and read with bated | there is a real —< skylark up at Jack Wilsted’s?” So it 


breath as follows :—@ 


went on for three 


ys, and then came Sunday morning. Such 


William White has received Mr. Heavyclay’s letter wishing to | @ sight had net been seen since the first spadeful of the golden 
engage him as butler, but is sorry he cannot enter into any arrange- | earth had beenturned! From every quarter—east, west, north 


ment with Mr. Heavyclay, as W. W. wishes to enter a family were | 
there are two or three footmen as well as a butler. 


The squire was, for the moment, crushed, but one crumb of 





and south from far off hills and from creeks twenty miles away, 
came a steady concourse of great rough Englishmen, all brushed 
and washed hs decent as possible. The movement was by no 


comfort emerged amidst blighted hopes and shipwrecked ex- | means preconcerted, as was evident from the half-ashamed ex- 


ectations. he august individual designated by the initials | 
V. W. was decidedly at fault with his spelling. 
One butler of our acquaintance possessed a peculiar mental | 
gift—a faculty for making comic blunders which caused infi-| 
Had he been clearly 


crown er other ornament, the name “foolscap” is still con- | aware of it, he might have claimed higher wages with at least | 


tinued. : : 
On several kinds of linen, in webs, particularly that of Irish 


manufacture ; or muslin, silks, woollen cloths, &c., the modern | stances we will give. The first was this. 


}as much reason as another of his class who expected “ some- 
thing extra” on account of attending family prayers. Two in- 
‘he butler was re- 


trade marks are showy, although for the most part they display | @uested to leave a small picture of “the Madonna” ata friend’s 


less ingenuity and less artistic design than those formerly in 
use. Manufactured articles of gold and silver besides receiving 
the maker’s name, are still stamped at a considerable cost by 
authority —At the present time, in various departments of art 
and manufacture, there is a disposition fo revive the practice of 
using English trade marks.—English paper. 





Earty Privrep Booxs; THE Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 
—A very remarkable collection of early printed books has been 
gathered together in the rooms; is well arranged and ticketed 
by the care of Mr. C. Knight Watson, M. A., the present secre- 
tary. The chief exhibitors are the late Prince Consort; Mr. 
Tite, M.P.; Trinity College, Cambridge; Mr. Slade; and M. 
Libri. Earl Spencer contributes a beautiful specimen of early 
block books, the “ Sancti Johannis Apocalypsis,” with one of 
the actual blocks used in printing. Among the early Italian 
books, contributed chiefly by M. Libri,an “ Aristophanes,” by 
Aldus, 1478, and a perfect copy of “ Dante,” prinied at Flo- 
rence in 1482, attract great attention. There is also an edition 
of “ Lactantius,” 1468, said to be the second book printed at 
Rome. A fine folio copy of“ Pliny,” with thirty-seven initial 
letter drawings, is one of the gems of the collection. The speci- 
mens of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and other Eng- 


|house. He returned, and informed his master that the gentle- | 
| man was much obliged for the picture gf “ the Dolly.” The 
| late Mr. Henry Drummond would have"taken that man to his 
heart of hearts. The other instance was as follows :—A for- | 
eign letter with “id Hamburg” written in the corner was} 
handed to him to be posted. He received it courteously, read 
the direction gravely, departed promptly, and returned with | 
the information that he had duly posted the “ Van Amburg” | 
letter. The arch expression of his countenance as he spoke | 
plainly showed that he was well acquainted with the celebra- | 
ted lion-tamer, and trusted that our negotiation with him would 
prove eminently successful. It was a pity to part with so valu- 
able a man, but it could not be helped. He evinced, amongst 
other defects, an imperfect sense of his obligations in respect 
of punctually providing hot water for shaving, and notice to 
quit was reluctantly given. The man received the blow with 
fortitude, and left the room in silence. But that night remark- 
able sounds issued from the butler’s sleeping apartment. He 
was delivering an oration, full of bitter invective, addressed to 
an imaginary master, and clinched each sentence by flinging 
at the imaginary master’s head blacking brushes, stray boots, 
and other missiles that lay convenient to his hand. 

In referring to the ugly swarm of butlers out of place at- 


lish printers, are very numerous. Along with these is a copy of | ‘Tacted to your threshold by a newspaper advertisement, we by 


Cranmer’s version of the New Testament, printed in London, 
“at the syn of the Rose Garland, 1556,” said to be the only 


known copy. Of Guttenburg'there are several beautiful spe- | 


cimens, and Trinity College contributes a ‘splendid “ Editio 
Princeps” of Seneca. There is a choice ¢ollection of French 


no means wish to imply that a respectable, efficient butler is not 
to be had. Such a man is not often to be had, but he is not an 
impossibility. All we can say is, you must wait some time till 
you find him ; but when found, be sure to keep him. Nobody 
is perfect in this life, and the master who parts with a butler 


“ Livres d’Heures ;” but, perhaps, the most interesting part of | because he wears creaking shoes, or drops his h’s, or does not 


the exhibition is a case, contributed by Mr. Tite, containing 
about a score of the original Shaksperian quartos, most of them 

rinted in his lifetime. Among them were copies of the “ Two 
Noble Kinsmen,” “ Yorkshire Tragedy,” “ Sir John Oldcastle,” 
and “ Lord Cromwell,” falsely attributed to him. There was 
also a copy of the “Sonnets,” and of the first folio. In another 
case was the first edition of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” contain- 
ing the first three title-pages.—London paper, Dec. 21. 


Typuvs Fever at Wrixpsor Castie.—Is it possible that 
there is some defect in the drains or vaults of Windsor Castle 
which generates fever? Less than two years ago Windsor was 
the seat of a virulent epidemic, and on investigation it was found 
that the cases of fever occurred almost exclusively in the high 
localities of the town, leaving those streets and courts where it 
might be expected to prevail untouched. Deaths occurred in 
close proximity to the castle, if not in the castle itself. We 
ask most seriously, after the dreadful loss the nation has just 


answer the library-bell with the rapidity of an electric tele- 
graph, deserves no better fate than to bé under the yoke of a 

. W. for the remainder of his days. Of really good butlers, 
we remember more especially two. One was almost stone deaf ; 
and amongst his many virtues that of not divulging family se- 
crets was naturally the most conspicuous. The merits of the 
other may be summed up in one word—he was a teetotaller.— 
The British Butler. 


ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS—AND OF A JOURNALIST.—Vesuvius 
was very recently in a state of more menacing activity than it 
has been in since it suffocated Pliny, and made a sepulchre 
of Pompeii. Last Sunday week, an earthquake startled the in- 
habitants of Torre del Greco—a town time after time destroyed, 
time after time rebuilt, and re-inhabited by those who, when 
asked how they could return to move 

er ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso, 


sustained, whether there may not by possibility be something | carelessly quoted their proverb which affirms that “ The jack- 


between the walls in pent-up drains, old wells, or cesspools,|chain does not dread the smoke.” 


However used to earth- 


ages perhaps in disuse, which may, in these later days, be | quake and eruption, the Torre del Grecans a fortnight ago 


poisoning the atmosphere? It is well known that disease in 


any form at Windsor is apt to take on -a typhoid type.—Medi- | alarm when they h 


cal Circular. 


The melancholy occurrence must induce the profession to | of cards, 
revert to the former epidemic of typhoid fever which raged | OVer, 
severely in Windsor two years since. That attack was traced | they 


by Dr. Murchison very clearly and distinctly to bad drain 


rushed out in naturally dire, even though only temporary, 
the awful subterranean rumble, and 
saw theirhouses and churches cracking and tumbling as if built 
‘earth gaping beneath their feet. The shock 
k to save as much of their property as 
wthe roads were soon choked with vehicles 
; but so rapid was the subsequent flight 







laden 


as its cause. The question has been asked whether the Castle | that adventurous visitors to the deserted town saw melons and 
itself is as badly drained as the town, and whether there be | other articles of food dangling outside the houses, just as strings 
anything in the drainage of Windsor Castle which could be ex- | of herrings might a short time ago be seen swaying in the 


ected to favour the growth or dissemination of the disease. | Wind above ingles in the ghastly 
otic ail- 
defects of | molten stone and lurid flame. 


t must be remembered that this is one of those z 
ments essentially connected in their origin with | 


p in our High Street. 
he volcano vomited forth 
A tall column of black smoke 


The eruption commenced. 





sanitary arrangements. So close is the connexion between bad | rose from the central crater, branched forth tree-like, and de- 
drainage and typhoid fever, that Dr. Murchison has, with the | scended to earth Tike the shoots of the banyan. The land was 
assent of Dr. W. Farr, denominated it pythogenic fever, or | sttewn with ashes. The mountain thundered and fired red-hot 


fever generated by dirt. 
sor two years since, this was very observable. 


In the case of the epidemic of Wind-| shot, as if far more than all the artillery in the world were 
A plan of the | there en ¢ s eclipse 
drainage of the Castle and town, given by Dr. Murchison in his | by the gloom which spread through the air like ink 


in deadly strife. The sun waseclipsed at Naples 








pression of every man’s face. There they were, however, and 
their errand was—to hear the lark! Nor were they disappoin- 
ted. There, perched in his wood and iron pulpit, was the little 
minister, and, as though aware of the importance of the task 
before him, he plumed his crest, and, lifting up his voice, sung 
them a sermon infinitely more effective than the bishop him- 
self could have preached. It was a wonderful sight to see that 
three or four hundred men, some reclining on the ground, some 
sitting with their arms on their knees and their heads on their 
hands, some leaning against the trees with their eyes closed, so 
that they might the better fancy themselves at home and in the 
midst of English cornfields once more ; but sitting, standing, or 
lying, all were equally quiet and attentive, and when, after an 
hour’s steady preaching, the lark lef off, his audience sober] 
started off, a little low-spirited, perhaps, but on the whole moe | 
happier than when they came.—Beeton’s Home Pets. 


Irems FROM INp1A.—It is stated positively that Sir Charles 
Wood is about to transfer the seat of government from Cal- 
cutta to the Hills. Such a measure would be most mischievous, 
first, because Calcutta contains the ony: population whose ob- 
servation can keep government from becoming a pure auto- 
cracy, and second!y, because the base of the English power in 
India is the sea, and the Government, on the occurrence of any 
insurrection, would be isolated and powerless. The design 
has been entertained a great many times, and always aban- 
doned. 

The ue returns are most satisfactory, showing a reduc- 
tion offbur 1 millions sterling on the expenditure for the first six 
months of the financial year 1861-62. 

Mogal , one of the sons of the ex-Emperor of Delhi, who 
cut down Mr. Fraser, the resident, and afterwards took an ac- 
tive part in the general massacre of Christians at Delhi in May, 
1857, has been arrested in Scinde, and sent to Delhi to stand his 


rial. . 

The M ah of Rewah has abolished the duty on cotton 
within his territory, and has issued a proclamation for the pur- 
pose of promoting the growth of cotton by his subjects. 

The y Gazette says that a monster train, consisting of 

carriages, was run from Surat to Baroda, the day before the 
fair held on the Dussera festival. When it passed over the 
Taptee and Nurbudda Iron Bridges, the passengers offered to 
the rivers cocoanuts in such large quantities that the waters for 
the time seemed quite covered with them. It is said that this 
shower of cocoanuts was offered that the rivers, over which 
such monster trains were to poss, might not open “ their wide 
mouths and swallow up the human freight.” 





VoLTarRE; A New Piay.—We hear of a highly interesting 
literary discovery, the’ publication of which—near at hand— 
promises to create a sensation. It is nothing less than the 
second part of “Candide,” and a comedy by Voltaire, which 
| was acted at Madame Duchastellet’s, and which Voltaire 
| himself performed a part. The genuineness of the manuscripts 
| seems to have been established beyond a doubt by M. Octave 
| Feuillet, Member of the Academy, and a well-known writer of 

la: This gentleman is in the possession of a collection of 
Voltaire’s letters, from all periods of the great philosopher's 
life, and was enabled, therefore, to fix the year in which Vol- 
taire wrote the play. 

Tue First Epition or SHAKSPEARE.—Mr. Booth, of Re- 
gent Street, is about to issue a fac-simile reprintof the first edi- 
tion of “ es the famous folio of 1628. The first part 
is to contain all the comedies. In the production of this re- 
print the endeavour has been that, as regards general ap- 
pearance, the contents, and the peculiarities of each . 
there shall be no difference, with the exceptionin point of size ; 
so that it may be placed uniformly on the shelves with all good 
library editions. The work is to be completed in three 
There will also be impressions in royal 8vo., and in folio. A 
very limited edition of each play that was printed before the 
folio of 1623 will be published separately, to match with those 
early quartos.—London paper. 


Prince ALBERT’S GENERAL INFORMATION.—We might run 
through many paths, and find the Prince's footsteps in all— 
footsteps not behind, but in front ; not following, but leading. 
The extent of his information, and Ris knowledge of the - 
ciples of art, were remarkable. It was with him no simple “I 





the | prefer that,” or “I desire this ;” but “It should be in such a 
the | way because of such a thing.” It happened to us to be in the 
of | tea-room of the Royal Society on the evening that the Prince 
id his first visit there. The visit being unexpected, the meet- 


valuable description of the cause of the epidemic, shows, how- | into water. The —_ waters of Parthenope | 
ever, that the Royal residence is directly and perfectly drained | pea-soup hue of Tennyson’s “yellow sea” which 
into the Thames. It deserves, perhaps, to be mentioned also, | muddy strand of Weston-super-Mare. A thick 
that this good drainage is peculiar to the Castle, only one-half | black dust lay upon the tawny turbidity. 2 
of the Royal Mews participating in its benefits. ese two | slong in a red torrent, desiccating vine-stalks in an instant 





blocks of buildings are separated merely by a roadway, and 
while that half which has the benefit of the Castle drainage re- 
mained free from fever, in the other ill-drained block there oc- 
curred thirty cases of fever and three deaths among the royal 
servants.— Lancet. 


_ Low Prices ror VALvasi_e Rerics—The highly interest- 
ing collection made by the late Professor F. 

been disposed of during the past week, by Mir. Bullock, of 
High Holborn. The valuable library of scientific and other 
works having been sold, the auctioneer proceeded to offer the 
microscopes, telescopes,, and general scientific instruments. 
The first lot, which attracted great attention, was an expensive 
and unique instrument which must have cost a considerable 
sum, made by command of George IIL, for one of the Royal 
Dukes, by the celebrated Benjamin Martin, only realized £15 


15s., being purchased for the Microscopic Society. A micro- | 


scope by Ross, fetched £25. Herschell’s own astronomical re- 


flector telescope, by the aid of which most of his discoveries | 


-RS., has | 


g was a small one; and we can perfectly well remember the 
general observation when the Prince, then quite young, passed 
phlegethon, Torre del Greco was | round the table, on which some miscellaneous objects of curi- 


into cinders, ee te chi , and submi g houses. 


| By a sharp turn of the 


| saved, but at one time fears were entertained that the fiery | osity had been placed, and spoke with knowledge of every one 


| flood would even flow on to Naples.— Edinburgh Scotsman, Dec. | of them—from a piece of amber, of which he named the origi- 
20.—Later accounts (to use plainer rg than the above) ‘nal locality, to the model of a machine for cutting ship-timbers. 
| represent the danger as considerably abated. A distifguished man, now dead, gave expression to his sur- 
prise ; and the Prince replied with a smile—the words are as 
How a SkYLARK PREACHED A SERMON.—Stories, as well | clear in our ears as if they had been uttered yesterday—* Such 
| as poems, concerning the skylark abound ; but one of the best, | matters were a good deal looked to at Bonn.” — Builder. 

both for interest and as showing the constant love of English- 
men for this truly English bird, came to my knowledge a few| Waat SdAmors Tatnk or Turner's “TRAFALGAR.”— 
months ago. As you are doubtless aware there is no such thing | Probably about the same year (1808) Turner painted another 
as asong bird natural to Australia; there are birds who chat- | view of the great battle, that IV., for whom it was 
ter, birds who shriek, but no bird that sings. Well, there was painted, presented in 1829 to Greenwich Hospital, where it still 
a young man who went out from England as a gold r, adorns the Painted Hall. It wasnever exhibited.’ It is a broad- 
-and was lucky enough to make some money, and prudent side view, and represents the Redoubtable as sinking, though it 
enough to keep it. He openeda “ store” (a kind of rough shop | did not really sink until the next night. Turner has, in fact, 
| where everything, from candles to coffins, are sold) at a place | with epical grandeur, crowded together the events of several 
called “ The Ovens,” a celebrated gold-field, above 200 miles | different hours. For instance, he makes the telegraphic mes- 
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ed by sailor critics. Nelson's fayourite 
Hardy, said of it, “ It looks more like a street scene than a bat- 
tle, and the ships more like houses than men of war.” An old 
Greenwich pensioner said of it, “ I can’t make ish of it, 
sir; I can’t make English of it; it wants altering er.” 
Another tar, vexed at seeing a visitor pore over it, remarked, 
“ What a Trafalgar! it is a d—— deal more like a brickfield. 
We tto have had a H Y’ Now, of course, these 
rude ds could have no true judgment about art, which is a 
science, and not an instinct; but still, I think that it proves 
that the picture contains some great errors. Turner sacrificed 
too much truth in this instance to his desire to t an ambi- 
tious and comprehensive picture.— Thornbury’s Life of Turner. 

H the marine painter to whom allusion is here made, 
did it a large and very clever picture of the Battle of Tra- 
falgar, which we remember seeing in his studio, in our young 
days. It was purchased, if we do not misiake, by William IV. 
Huggins thoroughly understood the difficult technicalities of 
shipping, which Turner always caricatured, knowing nothing 
of them. For the rest—Huggins was a ship-portrait painter ; 
Turner an artist.—Hd. Ald. 


Loss or Historica Reiics—One of the most ancient 
monuments in France has been destroyed by fire. The Cha- 
teau de la Marche, in the department of the Sa6ne et Loire, 
was built in 1682 by Claude Fyot, Count of Basjean, and Abbé 
of St. Etienne of Dijou. There now remains nothing of the 
chateau but the walls. The saloon was ificently decora- 

with pain in fresco, representing the “ Feast of the 

” by Nanini. It likewise contained a remarkable collection 

of Among them were the embarkation of Charles 
IL. at Antwerp to return to England, the portrait of Olivier de 
la Marche, and that of John Fyot preceptor of a son of Charles 
VII. The gallery of family ‘portraits was ly preserved, 
but a valuable collection of ch worth 40, .» Was broken 
or destroyed. A remarkable collection of carpets likewise fell 


a prey to the flames. The chapel remains uninjured. The 
Marquis de la Marche, the proprietor, regrets more than the loss 
of his froperty the destruction of so many curious antiquities, 
} collection of ages, transmitted from generation to genera- 


is accustomed to witness it from time to time, 
we do not remember having seen anything about it in print, or 
hearing of it from any individual up to the time of our late 
uarter about three weeks ago. On the night of 
, the 1th ult., while in Caraquette, a fine t 
about forty miles below Bathurst, in the county of q 
we saw this famous light, apparently a short distance below 
Point Mizzenet but far out in the Bay. It appeared as if the 
hull of some a i -— anne pr the Seas element 

was sweeping ugh the , and consuming everythin 
within —— cone of —— —_ first efforts of the = 
gination in endeavouring to give outline or shape to an indefi- 
nite something that was far beyond the powers of closer inves- 
tigation. It was ted out to us by John McIntosh, Taq, of 
that place, in w company we were at the time of its 
. This gentleman gave us a short sketch of its his- 
h was corroborated by the statements of many others 

localities along this extensive sea coast. 
its appearance and movements is totally differ- 
ent from the Jgnis fatwus or “ Will o’ the Wisp,” and 
a north-westerly storm, and is a sure forerunner of it. It is 
to one locality, but is seen from time to time at 
different places by the bitants of Caraquette, Grantance, 
New Bandon, Salmon Beach, in fact by the whole population 
between Miscou and Bathurst. It is not confined to summer 
nor to the open water, but is as frequently seen on the ice 
during the frost of winter. In the summer season parties have 
gone out to examine it in boats, but as they approach it, it dis- 
appears, and after they have passed the place where it had 
, to some distance, it reappears behind them, the 
curious but little chance of a close investigation. at it 
really is, few pretend to say, but that it is the result of natural 
causes not many intelligent persons doubt; yet like all other 
strange sights and circumstances, it has its tradition, which is 
not only current am: the illiterate, but is firmly believed by 
intelligent inhabitants of the Bay Chaleur— 
this — ae pe in our next.—Chatham (Miramichi) Colonial 
: ult. 

Perits or Cuamors-Huntine.—Three experienced shots of 
Appenzell were hunting on the Glo; m, that lofty wall ris- 
ing south-east from the See Alp, which one on the wa: 
from Weissbad over the Meglis Alp. One ofthem went by this 
lower path, asecond higher up over Marwies, and the hun- 
ter over a narrow T,ledge on the rocky wall between the 
two first mentioned. e chamois were driven along this 

. The highest and lowest had easier going, and 
came earlier to the place where the combined shoo! was to 
begin. first saw the beasts coming to him, directly 
towards his rifle, and waited, looking out constantly for the 
third, who was driving them along the ery ledge. The cha- 
mois came gradually nearer; he is afraid of losing his shot, lies 
in a feverish state of excitement, tires, and, frightened at the re- 
port, the beasts turn and fly hurriedly along the ledge the same 
way that they had come. Just at a narrow sloping place, 
scarcely bi en hh for & man to pase where it bends round 
a penjecting rock, they came in their wildest flight the 
hunter ing toilsomely upwards. Ifthe two parties had 
met upright on giddy rim of the rock, the hunter must in- 
fallibly have been dashed over a cliff sinking for more than 100 
feet, as the chamois would instinctively in the agony of despair 
have tried to squeeze themselves between the rock and the 
hunter. The man prudently observed this, and to save hislife, 
threw himself down and let the whole herd rush at a flyi 
leap over him. Another hunter in Glarus, ina similar position 
at a critical place, thought that he might secure his booty by a 
quick resolve, and cowered down sitting, wedged firmly 
a rock, and shot. The charge missed, the chamois jum 
him, but touched him in its bounding’ spring with one 
of his hind hoofs on the jacket, and tore,its highest buttonhole : a 
hesitation would have infallibly sent both over a crushing fall. 
— The Alps,” by H. Berlepsch. 


Deerroor ts A Wrong Piace.—The public really seems 
determined to be fooled to the top of its bent in the matter of 
this Indian. As an addendum to the absurd 


spect abated when they learn that the 

occupied by Dr. Whewell, the Master o: fry Gal perhaps 
the proudest “ don” in ss and that the Prince of Wales 
th Prince Edward 


The Prince of Wales, as we are 
informed (far from the cordial notice of Deerfoot which 
the eerdbaie ae < the — tht ahd aR believe), was 
ex ly disp at the s t which, been put upon 
the Co and himself; and the upshot of the business was, 
that the Fellow who had been guilty of such a breach of de- 
corum as to take Deerfoot with into Hall, had to oo 
iy brethren as an atonement for his offence.— 4 

1. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 678. By J. A. Potter. 


White to play and checkmate in siz moves. 


SOLUTION TO Prosiaem No. 677. 


Substitute a Black Pawn for Bishop at White K B 4. 
White. Black. 


Anything 


White. 
K tks B 


1. QtoQR8 

2. Q, Kt, or B checkmates. 
Black. 

1. QtoK ch, 

2. 2 tks P’ checkmate. 

1. K to Kt4 

2. Q checkmates. 


To ConresponpENts.—Carl Miller.—Your two positions shall 
examined. Accept our thanks. 


The following pretty formed the concluding Game of the 
match between Messrs. F. Burden and McDonnell. 
White (B.) Black (McD.) White (B.) Black (McD.) 
. PtoQ4 PtoK3 
to hy 4 


ROOLO VO 


SSSHASSSS 


uw 
= 
LS 
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22. P takes 
23. Kt to Kt 6 ch and wins. 


toR4 
te. 





would 


(a) We do not see the necessity for this move. 
taking check- 


have won the game at once; for Black’s 
ing with his Queen, would not have availed him 





“ NEVER UNPREPARED.”—On Thursday, & | 

was given of the Annandale motto, Nunquam paratus. 
on. Norman Leslie Melville, fourth son of the Earl of 
Leven, and Lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, arrived on 
that evening from his marriage tour, intending to make a stay 
for a time at Moffat House. They had just dined on the day 
of arrival, when a letter came requiring his presence with his 
regiment, which is on the eve of going to Canada. That same 
evening the ig couple set out by the late mail train, that 
the young officer might give instant obedience to his march- 
ing orders.— Dumfries Standard. 


How to CHEck THE FasHton or Crtme.—Double suicides, 
or attem suicides, for love are another species of contagious 
e French papers some time swarmed with pa- 
ives of lovers who had into the Seine locked 
in each other’s arms, or had locked their chamber-door instead, 
and asphyxiated themselves with the fumes of charcoal. Now, 
whatever may be the inscrutable motives which lead persons 
to commit such follies, there can be little doubt that one of their 
motives is a desire for posthumous renown of an oy = 2 
“romantic” character. This feeling is not confined to dou 
suicides. There is a capital story told in the “Traditions of 
Edinburgh ” of a man who was saved from himself 
in the North Loch, into which he had waded some distance, by 
the father of the late Lord Henderland, who, hearing the shouts 
of a crowd of horrified spectators, “threw up his window in 
James's Court, and leaning out, cried down the brae to the peo- 
ple, ‘ What's all the noise about? Can’t ye e’en let the honest 
ES ae east ereupon the honest 
man quietly walked out of the loch, to the nosmall amusement 
of his lately appalled neighbours.” —Sotsman. 


REMOVAL OF THE O'DONOGHUE FROM THE COMMISSION OF 
THE Peace.—The Dublin Heening Mail understands that her 
writ passed the Great Seal —— 
a 

., 28 will 


has the 
The be nen by 





folowing ommmanioction, Lal peevicusly widrern 








the ted at the late agitation meet- 
Pang * the O Desaee oC . = 
in q on, 7 ue, and other s ers, 
deem resent a favourable opportunity, war leone 
England and America being probable, of ing the cry of 
“ Justice to Ireland :”—“ iquin C , Sunday. 
Gentlemen—On Thursday evening I your letter of the 
10th inst., acquainting me that on that the commi:tez 
nominated at the Rotunda was to meet for the first time. Inow 
pe hy you that I withdraw from the committee, as, upon 
reflection, I see that the resolution appointing it was too hastily 
adopted, and, moreover, that the committee, as at present consti- 
tuted, in the absence of many well-known names, cannot com- 
mand the confidence of the country.—I am, gentlemen, your 
faithful servant, O’ DonoGHUE.” 


A BELoven Sovereien.—A Venice letter gives some details 
of the Emperor of Austria’s visit to that city :—* The Emperor 
arrived here in the middle of the night—a circumstance which 
proves that he knows what are the sentiments of the popula- 
tion, and for whom their hearts beat. The Podesta, Count 
Bembo, however, had St. Mark’s Square illuminated the next 
night @ giorno. Some malicious persons pretend that his 
doing so was an epigram destined to demonstrate the complete 
solitude which existed everywhere, notwithstanding an excel- 
lent military band for more than two hours yiapedt the most 
popular overtures. But these Venetians are obstinate and in- 
corrigible in their hatred on the one hand and their love on the 
other. They were also absent from the Apollo Theatre when 
visited by the Emperor, and likewise from the review which he 
ae in the Campo Marte, accompanied by a numerous staff. 

is majesty had on his right hand the little Archduke Rodolphe 
—acircumstance which reminds one of Napoleon IIL. inspecting 
his troops with the Prince Imperial by his side. In fact, since 
Solferino, the Austrians copy the uniform, bearing, and habits 
of the French army in many things.” 


Tue Pope's Care or mis Sussects.—A letter from Rome 
says :—“ The paternal government of the Vatican has just is- 
sued two edicts of rather a peculiar description. One, which 
forbids tailors, tailoresses, and milliners, to work on file days, 
and the keepers of ‘ristoranti’ and eating-houses to serve any 
food except that of the most a kind on those holy days. 
To appreciate the inconvenience of this despotic order, it must 
be remembered that for the next six months there will be on 
an ave two of these fasts out of each week, besides the 
7 muckle fast they ca’ Sunday.’ The second order relates to the 
art of ‘ photography,’ and so great are the pains to suppress 
this useful science, and so lengthy the clauses of the police re- 
ations on the subject, that the ‘ New Zealander’ (su posing 

to have come to Rome to try his prentice hand on the 
Coliseum) might well suppose it to be the ‘ black art’ itself.” — 
Scotsman. 


Rvumovurep MARRIAGE OF THE KiNG or PortuGAL.—The 
— — Sten it was said, is about to marry a Ho- 
enzollern Princess. It is said to be an error—the King is ne- 
gotiating for the hand of the Infanta Maria Isabella, daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier. The young Princess 
is not yet fourteen ; therefore, the King has some little time be- 
fore him. Such a will encounter great objection at 
ans, but still greater at the Court of Napoleon I11—Court 
fournal. 





IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING 
Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
enabled him to overcome the many imperfections bitherto una- 
voidable in their production, and also to ring the cost within the 
reach ofall. The wri public should know the following facts : 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens 
than with Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, 
while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear; there- 
fore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained only by the use ot 
the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen 
must be often condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore there 
isa LAr pater | of.time in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore, 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured as is known to be 
the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which will 
far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders 
inclosing cash or post stamps, will receive prompt attention; ana 
a Pen or Pens corresponding in value, and selected according to de- 
scription, will immediately be sent by mail, or otherwise, as di- 
rected. Address 

A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“‘ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens, not only in 
America, but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excellence.”"—New York Tribune. 

“* We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a lon 
time, and have always found them the best instruments of the kind 
that have fallen in our way.”—New York Hvening Fost. 


OLD WINES 





AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 


SMITH & BROTHER’S 
PALE CREAM ALE. 


SUPERIOR AMBER ALE. 





PORTER & NEW YORK BROWN STOUT. 
te ABOVE CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES ARE 
Brewed from the CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and highly este@imed by those who have used them. Purchasers 
are requested to call and examine our superior stock, assured that 
they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 
We have at all times a large stock ready for delivery, in whole, 
half, and quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and 
FAMILY USE, which we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE 


SMITH & BROTHER, Brewrrs, 
Nos. 158 & 160 West 18th St., 


New Youre Curr. 
Orders by Mail or Express promptly executed. 





